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This report.on Newark is one of the community 

reports of investigations conducted by the survey 

staff of the Interracial Committee of the New | 

Jersey Conference of Social Work and. the New Jersey 

Department of: Institutions and Agencies, and was 

conducted during the summer and fall months of 1931. 
rt an: objectives of this dd were: Í 
= nse 15 RE "fo: iust a picture! of Negro life in 

١ : os | Newark uM 


^ 


2. To: پو اا‎ the 'social needs of the 
Roera population- TE : 


å To: bre ias a: ERCAN basis for- MEE 
Social. irn in ihe PURI NE 


: To Minois Cento" ih reacties! ty of inter-- 
ye racial activity ix approaching social problems. 


October: 1932. 


POPULATION 


The largest concentrated group of Negroes in New Jersey is to be found 
in Kewark; where in 1950 they numbered 28,880, forming 8.8 per cent of the total 
population. This percentage of Negro representation was hizher than that found in 
the state and Essex County, where Negroes formed 5.2 and 7.2 per cent, respectively, 
but ranked eighth among northern New Jersey communities having a population of 
10,000 or more. Englewood, Hackensack, Montclair, Orange, Plainfield, Roselle, and 
Union Township reported higher percentages of Negro representation in their popula- 
tions. 


TOTAL POPULATION, NEGRO POPULATION, AND PER CENT NEGRO : 
IN THE STATE OF HW JERSEY, ESSEX COUNTY, AND NEWARK. 


1900-1930 
1930 . is20 .  . 190 1900: 

The State h^ 

Total Population 4,041,334 3,155,900 2,537,167 1,883,669 

Negro Population 208,828 2217 2 59,760 69,844 

Per cent Negro- We FOLA - 5 e کت‎ Riv 
Essex County i 

Total Population 833,512 652,089 512,886 '$59,053 

Negro Population 50,236 28,056 18,104 12,559 

per cent Negro., 7.2 4.4 2و‎ 8.5: 
Newark : . 

Total Population 442,237 414,524 347,469 246 , 070 

Negro Population 38,880 16,977 9,475 6,694 

Per cent Negro 8.8 4.1 jo e Er 


More than three-fourths [80.5 per cent] of the increase in Hewark's popu- 
Iation between 1920 and 1920 was among Negroes. 


Newark's population increased in the ten-year period from 414,524 to 
442,337, a total of 27,815. Of this gain, 21,908 represented the increase in the 
Negro population. Stated differently, during the decade 1920-1930, when the total. 
population increased 6.7 per cent, the Negro population showed an increase of 129.0 
per cent. Similarly, during 1910-1920 the Negro population grew four times as- 
rapidly as the total population, Negroes increasing 79.1 per cent as compared with 
19.8 per cent for the total population. : 


The increase in Newark's Negro population during the thirty-year periot,- 
1900-1930, corresponded with, but exceeded, the tremendous increase of Negroes in 
the county and state. Negroes in Essex County increased twice as rapidly as the 
total population durinz 1910-1920, and four times, in 1920-1930. Similarly, 
Negroes in the State of New Jersey increased 82.9 per cent - over three times. as 
rapidly as the total population ~ during 1920-1930. 


Third and Seventh Yards of th 
per cent (69.4) of the Negroes in Newark 
Street boundad by Avon and. Central Avenues and. the city line. 


The State 
Total Population 
Negro Population 


Essax County p 
Total Population 
Nogro Population 


Newark ^ : 
Total Population 
Negro Population. 


Forty-two por cont of the total Negro po 
e city — known as the mil1 section". | 
can bo found in the area north of Broad c 


It is interesting to note that betu 
Negroes in the Third Ward increased. 282.1 per 
cent: in the Fourteenth Ward, 484.1 per cent; 


1920 


24.5 


30.4 


27-1 
54.9 


PER CET OF DECENNIAL INCREASE IN TOTAL AND NEGRO POPULATION 
OF THE STATS OF NEY JERSEY, ESSEX COUNTY, AND NEWARK 
1900-1930 


1910 


54.7 


28.5 


52.1 


41. 2 
41.5 


mulation in Newark lives in the 
Almost savonty 


een 1920 and 1930 the number of. 
cent; in the Seventh Ward, 125.2 per 
and in the Twelfth, 588.3 per cent. 


` CRO’ POPULATION BY WANDS IN N3YARK 


1890-1930 


Yards » 1930 


Total 39,830 5,977 


Ward I . — 1,415 
2,159 
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9,475 
515 
1,577 
1,556 
1,037 
53 
212 
1,441 
693 
315 
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450 
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SEX AND AGE DIST3IZUTION 2 
TOTAL AND XERO POPULATION LY NSTI 
1220-1739 
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There is a smaller excess of women in Newark's Negro. population than in 
the native-born white group.. In 1950 they numbered 19,600 to 19,280 males. Among 
the native~born population females also outnumbered the males, the fizures being, 
respectively, 114,666 and 142,729. Among the foreign-born, the males outnumbered 
the females 60,988 to 54,216. 


The Negro population is primarily an adult group. In the working age. 
groups, 26-44, are found 42 per cent of the Negroes, 29 per cent of the native 
whites, and 48 per cent of the foreign-born whites. This distribution shows the 
distinct effect of migration upon the composition of racial groups. 


Ii 


THE NEGRO FAMILY Ju 


Three hundred Negro families were visited in Newark durinz the summer 
months of 1951. For the purpose of comparison, similar data were secured for one 
hundred white families living in the Hill district. 


Investigations showed that sixty-three per cent of the Negro and eizhty- 
four per cent of the white families lived alone. Sixty-one per cent of the 2,135 
families investigated in the state were living alone. Twenty-two per cent of the 
Nezro and ten per cent of the white families had one or more relatives living with 
them: 12 per cent of the Negro and 4 per cent of the white families had lodgers; 
and both relatives and lodgers were present in 2.7 per cent of the Negro and 2.0 
per cent of the white family homes. 


The median size of families investigated in the state was 3.6 persons. 
Newark Negro families. averaged 4.4 persons. White families in Newark were somewhat 
smaller, the median size beinz 4.0 persons. Additional relatives and lodgers in the 
homes increased the median size of the Negro households to 5.2 persons and the white 
*o 4.4 persons. 


The majority of the people in these households. were young and of working | 
age. Negro women were slightly older than men, women reporting a median. age of 24.6 
years and men 24.4 years. Similarly, Negro women throughout the state reported a 
median age of 25.2 years as compared with 24.5 years for the men However, Newark 
white women were younger than the men in their families, the women reporting a median 
age of 26.9 years as compared with 27.6 for the men. 


Over one-half (55.2 per. cent) of the Negroes in these households were born 
in tho South and 43 per cont in the 133036 Atlantic states - New York, Pennsylvania, 
or New Jersey. Only 5 per cent of those over sixteen years of age and 28.4 per cen? 
of those under sixteen were born in New Jersey. - Furthermore, only 5.1 per cent of 
roes sixteen years of aze and over reported Newark as their birthplace. 
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Over 42 per cont of the members of the white families were foreign-born. 
largost zroup (10.5 por cent] wore born in Russis. Bight per cont were born in 
ly; 5.2 per cent in Austria; and 4 por cont in Poland, Ireland, Gland; France, 


mania, Armenia, Canada, Switzerland, and Scotland. 
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Among the native-born whites, 52.4 por cent wore born in the State of How 


Jargöfe 


Almost five times as many (22.4 per cent} white persons as Negroes over 
sixteen years of age were born in the state and soven times as many were born in 
the city of Newark. 


White families reported a median period of residence in the city of 22.9 
years, while Negro families reported a median period of only 10 years. Negro 
families throughout the state had been residents of their respective communities 
for & median period of 12 years. 


LENGTH OF TIME IN CITY 
REPORTED BY HEADS OF FAMILIES IN NEWARK 


Length of Time in City ` Heads of Families 
Negro White 
Total specifying 292. Too 
Less than one year E - 
One year and less than 5 ^ ; 35 5 
Five years and less. than 10 : 109 E E 
Ten. years and less than 15 77 7 
Fifteen years and less than 20 38 . Ig: 
Twenty years and less than 25 9 22 
Tyenty-five years and less than 30 5 a: 
Thirty years and less than 5 9. 12 
Thirty-five years and less than 40 6 6 - 
Forty years and. less than 45 2 6 c 
Forty-five years and less than 50 - 5 
Fifty years and over 1 3 
Median Length of residence ~.. 10.0 years 22.9 years 


Seventy-one per cent of all Negroes in the households had come from 
southern states. The largest number [26.1 per cent) came from Georgia. Twelve per 
cont came from North Carolina, 9.9 per cent from Virginia, and 7.7 per cont front 
South Carolina. Eleven per cent had lived in some Pennsylvania community before 
coming to Newark and an additional eleven per cent stated that they had previously 
teen in another New Jersey community. 


Seventeen per cont of the white families had previously lived in. New York 
and 10.3 per cont in some other Neu Jersey community. Seventeen per cent came 
directly to Nowark from Russia, 12.5 per cent from Italy, and 6.9 por cent from 
both Poland and Austria. 


4 is also interesting to note what income was earned by these heads of 
families. A median weekly wage of $20.86 was reported by the heads of the 2,155 
Nesro families in the state but employed Newark Negro family heads carned only 
319.77 during the week previous to these investigations. White family heads 
earned 322.50 during the same period. + must be noted, however, that the heads 
of 46.7 por cont of the Negro and 27 per cont cf the white families earned no wages 
during the week when this analysis was made. 


CC PARISON OF FAMILY COMPOSITION, HOUSSS, RENTS 
AND LiCOHZ3 OF POPULATION. CLASSES 


Wc USES QUY 
NU JISSES 


1951 
NES JERSEY HETARK - 
Ali Nogra 1 
Negro - Home Negro - White 
Familics Owners- Familios Families - 
Total houscholds studicd . 1 2,135 514 200 100 
A. Total having family only 1,918 310 190 34 
B. Total having family plus relativos 467 120 66 10° 
C. Total having family plus lodgors - 267 57 د‎ 36 mr 
D. Total having family plus lodgers 
and relatives 83 ee 3 2 


Medion age of males (ycars) 24.5 $2.4 24.4 27.6 
Median ago of females (years) 25.2 32.5 24.6 26.9 
Modian size of. family (persons) 3.6 Bel ° 4 4,0 
Por cent, over 16, born in Now Jersey D. 22.9 - 48 22.4 
Por cent, under 16, born in New Jerscy 29.6: 19.0 28.4 29.9 
odian longth of timo in city (yoarg) 12.0 20.6 10.0 22.9 
Hodicn length of time in prosont quartors {years} 3.2 10.7 2.9 5.5 
Median numbor of rooms por household 5.5 6.9 4.8 2.8. 
Median mmber of persons por houschold | 4.5 4.0 5.28 4,4 
Modian rent por week . چ‎ 5.49 - ۵ 6.32 $ 6.63 
Median ront per week with all convenicnces $ 7.55 - a 9.90 $10.00 
Por cent of homes with bath 54.2 77.6 39.0 74.0 
per cont of homes with outside toilot l2. 18.4 31.1 18.0 
Por cent of homes owned 24.5 - 10.4 28.0 ` 
Median weekly vago of heads of families 820.86 26.17 219.77 $22.50 
Median weekly total family income $22.17 $29.38 313.51 584.75 
Median weekly wage of all male vorkors $21.56 326.16 320.44 ووه ري‎ 
Median weekly wage of all female vorkers $ 9.24 7 310.45 314.57 
Per cont males unemployed $7.5 15.8 $9.3 30.8 
Por cont femalos unomployed 41.6 10.4 57.1 322 
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Unlike many large cities, thoro has never boon any Gofinito Nogro section 
in Nozark.  ÓHfogróos have always lived in all parts of the city and avon today several 
tuouscnü live within three blocks of Broad ond Market 5 roots, the city's principcl 
corners.  Neturally thore has toon coucentration of population in soctions whore 
thoy already lived sparscly zt first, until now there oro thousands in some arcas, 


noticeably the Third Word or moro familiarly mown in Nowork as "Tho vill". In 
that gonoral area now lives cbout forty por cont of the city's Nogro population. 


Azain unlike most other cities, there has been little moving out of 

whites of the middle class, leaving their good houses to Negroes. The sections im 
which they first lived. and aro now concentrated already had poor dwellings to which 
the Negroes became neire .. “ae 

` Following an inspection of five hundred houses and the interviewing of 
1,500 Negro families during 1917, the Sanitary Division of the Department of Health 
made the following report on housing conditions in Newark for migrant Negro 
families: . Å 1 


"Tho main difficulty seemed to be the shortage of adequata. accommodations for 
familias. No white landlord seems to want this class of tenant at all, cs~ 
pecially in any modern house, with the result that mich overcrowding was un- 
avoidable. There were simply not enough houses to go around. The result is 

a living condition contrary to all 3ood sanitary laws. At the same time tho 
waite landlords took the opportunity of extorting high rents for migorable 
shacks, cellars, and basements, some of these renting for $15 end ^18 د‎ month." 


"Shan found Living under such conditions the Department has immediately 
ordered 5heir discontinuanco, a practice which seems to drive the .familios 
from one undesirable place to another. In some instances improved quarters” 
have been found and it has beon our observation that when theso pooplo aro 
zivon a better class of dwelling their habits of living and cleanliness arc 
imeroved.” : 


"Moro is only one way to solve tho very pressing problom of Negro housing 
and that is to build wooden houses for their accommodation, zivo them a 
chance and troat thom like human beings.  Thoro must bo in the city some 
capitalists who arc willing to meet this grcat emergency by providing tho 
money to build modern colorod tonoments. With the provision of adequate 
house accommodation must como 2 liberal propaganda for the ignorant and. 
for the vicious and caroless prosccution in the law courts for violation of 
our sanitary codo." 
Between 1917 and the present time only د‎ modicum of improvement has been 
made. Problems have been intensified by the continued growth of Newark's. popula- 
tion. During the last ten years, the Taird Ward Hesro population showed an in- 
crease of 282.1 per cent and the Seventh Yard, 125.2 per cont, but comparatively few 
1 


L 
additional accommodations have been provided for this group. Rents remained high. 
end wages became lower, making it necessary for mothers to find day's work and 
families to take in lodgers. This i 


TILING 


age 


n turn produced exceedingiy overcrowded condi- ` 


After د‎ survey of the Third Vard in September 1950, the New Jersey Urban 
reported that its investigation of “sixty or more of the tenements in which 
‘ying showet 2 crowding of five ond rour-tenths persons in 2 room. 


EES Airin? SEA 


In many instances a community toilet and. bath served two tenant families on a 

floor, mni wost af these facilities wert. not in working orfer. The rentals averaged 
$8.00 å room monthly. The former residents of these homes, Jews or Hungarians, ` 
paid from $12.00 to $15.00 per month. For identical quarters Negroes paid from 
$30.00 to $50.00 per month, with the averege Negro's wage being 318.00 per week." 


Housing conditions in this Hill ‘section present a miserable picture of 
inadequate ond unsanitary conditions. The greater part of the tenements are no 
longer desirable for business and as a result the owners are getting the maximum 
financial return while doing no repoir. The dwollings are out of date, most of 
them boing old residences which have been cut up into small "apartments" which rent 
for $5.00 to 38.00 per room monthly. Most of the buildings fall within the class 
tolereted as "old law houses" with fow of the sanitary provisions required in the 

new structures for the preservation of health. ١ 


Åm earlier investigation of conditions im tho Hill showed "fomilios 
living in basements or damp cellars, in houses with leaky roofs, broken windows, 
plumbing that is out of date and unsanitary. There is not à single street in the 
area occupicd by Negroes in which outdoor toilets are not found in considerable 

mmbers. Often they are within touching distance of a dwelling also huilt in 
the rear. Water closets are frequently outside or in halls or adjoining the 
kitchen. When located in hells they are frequently used in common by several 
families. One finds dozens of dark unlighted hallways in two, throe. four-room, 
or even larger apartment housos. Streets are littered with garbage and filth.” 


i Violations of tho Tenomont House Act were noted related to the following 
provisions: 3 ١ 


1.Tha% each room must have a window to outer air. (Article 2, Section l,paragraph 122] 
2.For lighted entrances to existing tenements. (Article 2, Sectionl, paregraph 123] 
5.føor cleanliness ond sanitary conditions. (Article 2, Section 1, paragraph 138) 

4. For separate and proper water closet accomodations. {article 2, Section 1] 


D The general social problems of this area have been expressed in the local 
pross.as follows: “Denials from tho Police Department to the contrery, it is Sa 
asserted by -—, almost all people who have lived in this neighborhood for a period 
voers, that not alone is the district sadly under-policed, tut thet those there 
áo not care. Neither life nor living has any especial premium for many of the 

people "on the Hill'.. Their manner and means of livelihood couse thom to live 
on$erously. ‘These conditions have created in the minds of a great host of 
respectable people who live there an attitude of pessimism. They believe that 
nothing cen be done, that nothing will be done. The police ferbid white men riding 
in taxicabs driven by Negro drivers through Broome, Baldwin, and Morton Street 

eren. The saddest part of the housing problem is that the Director of the Department 
of Health regards the condition as it now exists as utterly hopeless and uncorroci- 


able". (1) 


il Throe-fourths of the homes visited by the investigators wore of frome 
construction. Only one in every ton of the Negro end white families lived ina 
singlo-family house, but over 60 per cent lived in multiple family structures 
housing three.or more families. The median woekly rent paid for such accommodations 
as illustrated above varicd between the white and Negro groups. Both Negro and 


1} Newark Evening News. "Problems of Third Word Classified end Analyzed". 
۶ 
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white familias reportod tho modian size of their households cs being 4.8 rooms, 
White fomilios, howcvor, paid د‎ slightly higher weekly rental - $6.63 as compared 
with 36.32 paid by Negro fomilics. It rust bo romombored, howover, that fower and 
Boer ae convonionces were offorod Negro families. . 


fhreo out of every five {61 per cont] of the Nogro homes had no bath 


` whorens only one in overy four (26 por cont) of tho white families reported no 
"bath. In addition, many of the homes were without any modern convoniencos, 59.1 


por cont of the Nogro families using outside toilots while only 18 per cont of the 
white families reported the same conditions. Furthermore, six of the Negro homes 
had privy vaults. Loss than half (40 por cont] of tho Negro families had cloc- 
tricity in aay homes while 90 a cont of the white fomilios had this convonionco. 


Fonc of the Smite  fomilios livo ud: in homes having windowless rooms but 2 


E: total of aw windowless rooms were nome in thirty-eight Negro homes invasti- 


gatod. 


Hogro familiøs in Howark paid 31.9 per | cent of their total income for 


. ront while white familics paid Wut 26.8 per cont of their income. Nowark Negro 


families also. paid a higher median weokly rontal (86. $2] than was reported by the 


- 2,155 families visited throughout the state (55.49). In Belleville, Hackonsack, 
å Milantié City, Jorsey City, Roselle, Summit, Bayonne, Englewood, and Montclair 


fomiliss paid mee median weckly rentals. - 


Hoturns of ‘tho. 1950 Fodera Y Census. show the median monthly rental paid 


e all Nagro families in Newark to be $26.00 in comparison with tha rental of 


$27. i8 reported by the staff's investigators... Both sums wero higher than the 
median monthly rental of 326.70 reported by all Negro renting families in New 
Jorsey at the timc of the Federal Census. Negroes in Jersey City, alone, paid 
a higher median monthly rental of $32.72. : 


MEDIAN OWNERSHIP AND RENTAL VALUE 


OF TOTAL, NATIVE WHITE, FOREIGN-BORN WHITE, AND NEGRO HOMES = 
IN STATE OF NEW JERSEY, NEWARK, ELIZABETH, JERSEY CITY, PATERSON, TRENTON, AND CAMDEN 
1930 - 
Foreign-born 
; All Classes Native White White Negro 
Owed non-farm homes 
State of New Jersey 37,426. 5 7,880. . رچ‎ 173. $4,258. 
Newark 9,766.61 10,662.15 9,328.30 6,618.59 
Elizabeth 9,077.56 10,852.86 7,751,48 6,142.98 
Jersey City 8,096.38 8,399.07 7,852.94 6,229.81 
Patorson 7,043.12 7,699.25 6,755.05 6,300.00 
Trenton 5, 307,15 6,552.22 4,432.22 3,593.22 
Cangen 4,516.97 4,925.95 4,536.10 5,531.40 
Rontod kome dv homes 
sate of Now Jersey 557.49 $540.72 $34.99 326.70 
xn 39.12 44.72 27.87 28.01 
Håizobet 56.81 43,35 29.85 22.78 
orsey City 53.76 45.11 34.62 52.72 
Potorson 32.40 $4.15 21.22 25.92 
Tronton 28.83 24.46 27.72 22.64 
Comdon 28.82 52.90 30.78 22.59 
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Whereas the staff investigators found the white neighbors of Negro 
families paid د‎ median monthly rental of $28.50, the 1930 census investigators rə- 
ported a median monthly rental of $37.87 for all foreign-born whites and 344.72 for 
all native-white families in Newark. 


. Negro families tended to be more transient than their white neizhbors. 
' Nezroes had lived im their quarters a median period of 2.9 years whereas the white 
. families reported a median period of residence in the same quarters of 5.5 years. 
Furthermore, Negro families in the state reported د‎ median length of time in their 
homes of 4.2 years. Results of the staff's investigations showed that few of the 
"uildings in which Negroes lived were owned by Negroes, as only 10.4 per cent of 
the Negro families visited in Newark owned their homes. Twenty-eight per cent of 
the white. families owned their homes, many of whom were also renting to Negroes. 

ARAM S {5 per cent of total]. 
According to the 1930 census, 492 Negro familiesnin Newark owned their 
homes. ‘These homes had a median ownership value of $6,618. Of the total families, : 
25.4'par cent owned their homss,.having a median value of 39,766. We cite as another 
index to the economic inadequacy of the Newark Negro population that, though they 
are 9 per cent of the population, they own 1.6 per cent of all the homes. Though 
- their total investment in real property in 1930 amounted. to 32,110,460, this amount 

represented only 1.2 per cent of the 3255,000,000 total investment. تن‎ 


: T Ari effort has been made by Nogro-ownod. real estate companies and finance 
corporations ~ chief among which is the Afro-American Realty Company and the 
People's. Finance Corporation = to encourage homo ownership among Negroes. Between 
1923 and 1928 great strides were made in this direction ty Negroes. prolonged 
wnemploymant and under-employment, however; have caused many losses in the last 
few years. Om the other hand, with an annual. family income of less than. eight 
hundred dollars, few of the families visited could ever consider home ownership. 


‘Tm an offort to eliminate some of the slum conditions of the "Will" 
section, the Prudential Life Insurance Company is in the process of developing å 
group housing unit.for Negroos similar to the unit built for white families in the 
Ironbound District. This project became involved in litigation as to tha right of 
the city to purchase and maintain as public open space somo of the unbuilt-upon 
land in connection with the project. Its right to do so has been upheld by the 
hizhest court of the state. With the tearing down of these tenements, families 
which. previously lived in those houses have been forced out into already overcrowded 
tenements in the surrounding areas. 


The following are samples of family life and problems as noted by the 
investigators: 


Housing 


yo aro working hero, They caro for their lodger. These people are potter 
off than the rest in the house. They have a radio. They would move if they 
could find å place with modern conveniences and reasonable rent. They know 
that disease is rampant in the house. Thoy say thoy uso the toilets only 
hon absolutely necessary. They describe tellingly the use or tho toilet in 
the winter by those in the house. The conditions of this apartment are no 
vetter than the others. It is the only one that hes any new furniture and 
the damp air will ultimately ruin this. They say they will have no children 
while they live here.” i 


E AL - 


"Theoy arg behind in rent. They have gotten along on the lodger's payment 
and charity from tho city. They aro very despondont and havo no faith in 
any organization that professes to help them. The lodgor drinks heavily. 
Thoy don't know much about him, but his 26.00 comes in very handily. The 
husband gots food from the Centre Market for little or nothing. <A toilet 
with no.running water is used by two families. I had to interview the wife 
on the porch and could not seo the rooms. I was told that the landlord 
would not make repairs. They said that their apartment was damp and dark. 
There- is one windowless room." 


"The lady of the house is dissatisfied with the hizh rent but entirely 
satisfied to be living in this ‘cubby hole'. There are two rooms for five 
people. Entrance to the apartment is through a hall and up back stairs. 
Phere are no front stairs. The apartment is very neat and has some nice 
furniture. The floors are covered with linoleum. The kitchen furniture ' 
is nice and new. The other room is nicely furnished, although entirely 
crowdéd. I don't know where they sleep and eat. There is a sort of couch 
or bed in the kitchen and the long piece in the living room must be a fold- 
ind bed." 


"This ig one of the nicer streets of the Hill section. The family is pro- 
gressive, anxious to get on and save enough to buy property. Tho wife is 
very industrious and adds to the family exchequer by embroidering. for. 
wealthy patrons. The house is a typical building of the older sections of 
town, but it is substantial and well built. The steps arc highly vernished, 
ihe woodwork and wallpaper of the best material. The apartment is very 
neat and nicely furnished." . 


"This is a typical 'number-playing' family. Since I was directed there by 
their minister, they were not averse to talking volubly. They discussed 

the horrid conditions of those around them; how mich they played a week on 
numbers (about $10); the husband's frequenting of all the gin mills; and 

their regular church attendance. Since they are working, they are satisfied. 
They would not mind, however, having a differont type of toilet. I asked 
them why they did not move and they replicd that it would be the same whorowor 
they went ~ which is not true. The furniture is fairly modern and not in 
keeping with the appearance of the house. The sink needs repairing. There 
are gas jots for lighting with no mantles." 


"mage houses are thoroughly disgusting. How they remain standing and up- 
condemned is a mystery. They are sink holes of disease and not to be com- 
perod with any places visited. The only sound part of the houses is the 
roof. Everything else is in appalling shape. There sre twelve families 
{about fifty people) using ono or two outside wooden toilets! All of the 
people intorviewed here want to got out and find another place. They can't 
leave because they either owe their landlord or they heve no money with which 
to move, or because the places they might go to are little petter than those. 
This family, like the others, are so in the 'dumps' that mere mention of à 
possible betterment of conditions causes them to talk excessively. They 
suger they cannot go through another winter in these quarters." 


"hey live in the rear of the houses for which he is janitor, paying no rent. 
Thay soom to be satisfied with conditions of the house but would Like to get 
employment. They probably lived in practically the same circumstances in the 
South. The walks are vory bad, and the steps and halls are indescribably 
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jirty with 51120 up refuse. The apartment is dork and poculiar-looking. 
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Tho rooms are lighted in the day time by oil lamps. A coal stove is going 
all day for cooking hotcakes and sweet potatoes and boiling soiled clothes. 
to bo washed. Everything is unsanitary and odors from the front houses and 
the stables in the rear do not help." 


"Wr. — is a shipping clork in tho freight department of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, carning $28.00 a weck. Mrs. -—— is interested in church 
work. The house is in excellent condition The owner, a Gorman woman, lives 
upstairs. The house is recently painted. Inside it is beautifully. decorated, 
Thera are long glass doors, hard-wood floors, excellent. modern furniture, 
lovely rugs, ond lamps. Mrs. --- is very artistic and her home reflects her 
taste. Thore is modern plumbing and a porcólain sink. The family is o pro- 
gressive onc. There aro flowers in the front yard and rear yard. The kitchen 
is.spotloss." 


"This is the filthiost family visited. There are broken chairs on a dirty 
tumbledown porch. Rags in the hall emit the most offensive stench. Condi- 
tions hore are conducive to the worst kinds of disease, immorality, and 
mortality. How they survive is a mystery. They have reacned a state now 

..Where it amounta to apathy: they no longer care. The steps and walls are 
broken and there are no improvements at all. This family is talked about as 

- keeping the dirtiest house on —- Street. Unless something is done soon, 
disease and death are inevitable. The reason they are not ejected is because 
the landlord would rather have the place filled than vacant." 


Health 


“One boy has a fractured spine. He was hurt by a car ond they settled for 

Little or nothing when told the boy was slightly injured. But he is injured 

for life and has to take electrical treatments. Another son is ill and gets 

$5.00 a week insurance. The landlord is nagging them for the rent, although 

they have been here for six years. The mother says that two weeks ago her 
husband, being despondent, left her with these two children and everything — 
to work out. She is a spotlessly clean housekeeper, as the apartment showed. 

An old organ stands in the corner. The furniture is not modern at all. The 

wolis are in need of paint. When the husband left the londlord refused to 

make any improvements. He wonts the rent in weekly payments now," 


"hen the baby died last week, four children were taken out of school. Three 
children have died in four years from exposure and pneumonic. This woman has 
bome eight children in eleven years, living in this house. She knows that 
her children died because of the conditions here. The husband Gets forty cents 
an hour. He was cut ten cents an hour a month ngo. Their rent is $26.00 a 
month. There is an outside toilet, no bath, dark hells, dirty, broken-down 
walls, corrodod, shaky, insect-ridden sink, wondowless rooms, dank and moldy 
cellar, holes and nails in floors, etc. 48 conditions of this house are in- 
describoble." 


‘hig ig o tubercular family. The father died d tuberculosis a few years ago, 
a sister died of the same disease last year. The mother ond son seem 
smxious to zet out of their present surroundings. There is a lot of earouscl 
end drinking by others in the family. The son has been with the mother only 
eight weeks ond hes not been able to find work. The house is not vory nicoly 
Pernishod. The walls are frir and the sinks end toilet in zood condition. 
Phere ig a very dirty bath tub which has not been used for a long time. Å 

ee 
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"The husband was hurt by د‎ truck about eight weeks ago as he was going to ع‎ 

job. Ho will probably got a settlement. They have د‎ lodger who is tubercular 
and isn't particularly wanted by the family: An old mother lives with them. 

It has been hard getting along, but when the settlement comes for the husband 

it will bo ده‎ 8167 This family admitted receiving aid from the city, even 
though they had ta mite tucked away". The apartment is clean, orderly and 
nicely furnished. Whether those people could have lived better. I do not know." 


Dependency 


"Tie husband has been ili in the hospital for four months.. The youngest baby 
is only three months oid. The family has no visible means of support. They 
have zone to the city for help, and, although they were promised that an in- 
vestigator would be sent, none has teen there. The mother is very despondent. 
The children, luckily, have been able to finish school. The landlord now. 
threatens to dispossess them. The house is clean and well kept. The rooms 
are well lighted and the open windows are screened." 


"The city paid the first month's rent but the family is now behind three 

months. Their insurance has been dropped. They have been dispossessed three 
times in a year. The husband appears to be shiftless and unconcerned. The 

wife wants milk for the children but can't get it. The husband looks tubercular. 
A child died from tuberculosis a few months ago. This is a very old house. 

The steps are decayed and the walls are in need of paint. The apartment is 

tidy but almost bare. There is a cot in one room which serves as kitchen and 
üining room. They have a coal stove and oil lamps. The toilet is used by 

two families." 


"The plight of this family is of the worst nature. The wife became insane 4 
few months ago. The settlement house looks after the children as much as م‎ 
possible. The father is a very nice man, but. illiterate and a victim of his 
circumstances. The Prudential Insurance Company has condemned the houses in 
three other streets where they are going to build modern apartments, but all 
of the houses in this block should be condemned. This family lives in two 
rooms. The furniture is of the worst type. The beds are infested with bugs 
and. there is no bed clothing. There is no water in the house." 


"Mr. --— has just received his second notice to move. He was a cement mixer 
for the city tut has been out of a job for over a year. Mrs. مسد‎ works two 

or three days a week washing, earning $6.00 a week. She has a baby three 
months old. The city gives the family $2.00 a week for food and milk for 

the baby. The house is in disorder. The rooms are dark, the halls need paint, 
and there are holes in the floor in the kitchen. The steps in front are old 
and dangerous." 


"i. ~~ seems to be a quiet type of man. The house is clean and the beds 

have white spreads. The Overseer of the Poor pays the rent this monin. The 
Social Sorvice Bureau gives the family $4.00 a week for food. The boy goes 
out each morning looking for odd jobs. The wife makes 31.00 a week washing. 
The kitchen was painted recently but the rooms need papering and the halls 

arə in very bad condition. The steps are old and dangerous. The toilet is 
used by two families and the patrons of a barber shop on the ground floor." 


TA 


cereation and Use of Laisure Time 


"The husband once made good money as å lathor. Ho drinks د‎ great deal 48 
looks prosperous and is still able to get on by playing tho numbers. He is 
unprogressive and content only with drinking and card playing. He is very 
displeased with the quarters, although he has lived here for seven years. He 
thinks the rent is too high - and it is. He is able to support his wife and 
. lodger somehow. The apartment is nicely furnished, although it is ina 

. terrible-looking tenemont. The stops and hall are dark and dirty. Oil lamps 

are used in tho hall. An outside toilet is used by three families." 


"Although anxious to move, they do not seem as concerned as the other occupants. 
They aro ablo.to tuy food cheaply at the Contre Markot. When out of coal, 

they havo to use oil for cooking. Tücy are not particularly pleased at the 
montion of social centers, tut prefer playing cards and drinking. The 
furniture ig dilapidated, the beds very dirty, and the sinks infested with 
water bugs and roaches. 98 are everywhere. The rooms are dark and 

stuffy and the nearness io the collar makes them damp." 


"Their families are well known in North Carolina. His cousin is a dean, a 
sister teaches, and a brother is a druggist. They are yell. mown in Newark 
and.New York. They. entertain often and drive away places week-ends. They 
are going to drive to North Carolina for his vacation. The apartment is very 
clean. There are three beautifully furnished bedrooms with all latest 
appointments." : : 


nk. church~gding, 'policy'-playing, gin-drinking, and lodge-belonging family. 
They admit doing all of these things. They are all fairly well dressed and 
well fed. They are seemingly proud of the number of years they have been in 
the city. They agree that they are not getting their money's worth. ‘The 
apartment is neat and fairly well furnished. They have a radio and parlor 
suite. The halls are dark. A toilet in the hall is used by three families." 


"I. tried to get into a number of apartments in this short street but with 

no sucdess, for all are afraid of agents or. tgtools'. This street is said 

to be the habitat for all underworld activities - prostitution, speakeasies, 
gambling, numbers, etc. The police are always raiding here. The people are 
satisfied with this life. Most of the people who loiter around in this street 
are young." å 


Broken Homes 


mys. -— does housework three days a week, earning $9.00. The husband left 

$0 oftain work and has not returned. The house is filthy md the children 

very dirty. Until recently irs. س‎ received help from the city. ‘hen Mrs.--~ 

'Soog out to work her sister next door looks after the children. ıa beds 

.- aré in the kitchen, which is dark and dinzy-looking. The halls ere in very 
rad condition with the plaster torn out. The steps are steep and old." 


"tao husband deserted months ago. leaving this woman with three smali children. 
She says that she cannot find him. The children are very alert and intelligent’ 
They fix their own meals and stay home alone when the mother ig out. * They 

3 neat ard polite. The. settlement house helps this family ducing the winter. 
ney are months behind in rent. The rooms are light, but stuffy. The walls 
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are sooty from oil lamps and coal stoves. The hall in the house reeks with 
& combination of odors, most of them from the ill-kept stores on the street 
floor: The hall outside of the apartment is littered with trash and refuse." 


"Her husband deserted her soon after the last baby was born. Why, she could 
not say. The woman for whom she worked interceded and succeeded in getting 
a fund-for the children. She doesn't want to live in this neighborhood but 
has not been able to get away. She will go back to relatives in Georgia 
vhen she is able. She doesn't know where her husband is, but 'hopes he is 
dead!.. The rooms are very neat; the children clean and well dressed. She 
makes all their clothes. She hasn't been able to buy much furniture for the 


house." 


"This woman has been widowed for five years. .Six months ago as she was on 
her way to د‎ job د‎ trolley car knocked her down, breaking her shoulder bone. 
She stayed in the hospital eight weeks. The public Service didn't call on 
her and the physician did nothing about it. There was no compensation or 
suit at all. Her son had worked in Swift's packing house but became rheu- 
matic and at nineteen is incapacitated. They are two months in arrears in 
rent. There ig hardly any furniture here. Installment houses have taken 
most of it away.. The rooms are small and dark and in need of much repair. 
The toilet is on the back porch next to the kitchen." s "us 


"Hor husband deserted her some years ago. The state gives her $3.50 a week 

for the child. She is barely able to get along.. Formerly she was able to 

work د‎ day or two & week, but now, since her fingers have become injured, 

she ig not able to do anything. She seems intelligent and wants to rear 

the children in some other place, but since the state gives her a pension 

she cannot leave. The halls of this apartment are kept very clean. Italiana 

` live here, too. This apartment is kept as clean as possible. There are no 
screens to the windows and flies abound. The furniture is decent-looking. 

fhe walls are newly painted." څه‎ 


Old Age- 


"This old man and his wife have lived here fourteen years with two bachelor 
lodgers. They don't seem much concerned with their surroundings. I wasn't 
allowed in the flat, but they were willing enough to talk. They appreciate 
the high rent they pay, saying that they paid $18 in 1918 and that their rent 
has advanced steadily. They are totally illiterate. Their part in life con- 
sists of working and eating. The place is a veritable fire-trap. The halls 
have queer turns in them and an oil lamp serves as a hall light. There is. 
no gas or electricity in the house. A toilet with no water in it creates all 
sorts of insects and germs. The sinks are rusty and tumpledown. These 
people pay 525 5 month rent." 


"This old lady lives here with two orphan grandchildren. Her husband deserted 
her many years ago and died a few years ago in North Carolina. The city has 
been helping her since February. She does a little ironing when she gets it 
and her daughter helps her. The son helps a peddler one day 8 week. They 
are gble to give the landlorå a few dollars now and then, but the rent is 
lorg overdue. The house is scrupulously clean. There is a bed in every room. 
They are very satisfied and think the landlord is an 'angel!." 


mos 


"mig ig a miserable place indecd. The one room is windowless, damp, and 

, extremely unhealthy. The toilet is in the collar which is damp and vory 
squalid. This poor widow is without funds and wants to move. She roceivos 
& little hoip from friends. When sho ag ked for ا‎ at tho City Hall 
sie was told that she would be put in the City Home. ne doosn'v want to 
go there. Her qur um: trunks, and ctotning aro ode with mold." 


"thie widow hag no Posset: support. Hor. two sons do. not help hor. She 
is very ill and is asthmatic. The house has been condermed so that sho has 
not had to pay rent. The place ig not fit for any one to live in. She 
makes cuilts and blankets whon sho is able to sit up. She is very cheerful 
and "truats in the Lord’. Thore is no water in hor two rooms. The follows 
in the pool room next door and friends bring her wator and coal. The bed, 
stove, table, and chair ara all in one room. The toilet is directly outside 
the door, surroundod by mid inchos decep." 


Home ownership På 


"Of those sight or ton houses this is the only onc owned by tho occupant. He 
has had his job for many years and has saved his monay.. Ho keeps the house 
in first-class ghapo. Ee is cua painting and ropairinz- At prosent. he 
is worricd about do things, the death of his wifo two wocks ago and the 
constant nuisanco raised by tho family noxt door who drive away all of his 
socond~floor tenants. A lady comes in and cleans here and everything is 
shining and white. It is very well furnished." 


Eploymwnt. 


"This is an avorazo, working-class Negro family. The men hava been working 
stoadily for six weckr and all arc contonted.. They go to church regularly and 
are considered "good. cimreh people’, tho father boing a deacon. They think. | 
thomscives *blessed'. and lament tho misfortune of those around them. This ^" 7 
house fronts on a wide stroot which affords thon lots of light. ‘Tho back yard 

is fairly larzo and very clean. Tho halls ero dark, but wnlittered, and tho 
furniture is old, but decent-looking. The walls aro cracked and papored over 
many times. The sinks aro of the oldest type. There is a wooden floor, a 

zinc and lead bath tub, and a vooden toilet. Tho plumbing is ofton out of 
order.” 


"Thig family has always lived in Nov Jersey. The grandmother is lano. She 
says that they do not bother with any other familics on the stroot. Th 
father has beon an cxport icd-croam maker for a Newark caterer for years. 
The mother mako ع‎ for wealthy y . Tho apartment is booutifully 

3 ponsivo radio, a piano, and lamps. 
AHhoro ic a br ere. nook and an alcove. Tho bathroom appointments aro very 
modern ~ showers end many mirrors. They don't ene the rent thoy pay because 
ths Landlorg Xoops ovorything in oxcellont snape." 


"im. -—— is a mechanic and assistant manager of a garaze, earning 340. 00 a 
vook. Mrs. --- was busy getting tho boy rcady to zo to the Bordontown School. 
e house is in porfoct condition, and boautifully furnished. There is a 
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broikfast room with a zroon n. a iitehon with frigidaire, now sas stove, 
end all modern improvements. The fanily onjoy motoring." 
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"inis. is 2 particularly industridus family in which all of the mombers som 
ambitious to got on. Tho vifo runs a hand loundry and dolvcs into politics 
ona small scale. Toy ore proud of their church connections, their insurance 
policies, ownorship of furniture, ctc. The exterior of the house is not 
perticuleriy inviting, but tho interior is very tastefully fitted. They are 
‘proud of thoir homo and have provided © home for their parents. Tho plumbing 
"ås modern and they have electric lights, electric irons, د‎ telaphone, and 2 
radio." 


"Mr. = hes bean in the trucking tusinoss for olovon years, cårning about $50 
awook, Ib is a cultured, educated, high-type family. Mrs. --- is intorastod 
4n tho church, Y.U.C.À., and clubs. One daughter teaches School and another is 
a city nurso. They aro prominent in church and socicty, belonging to card clubs, 
ote. The house was recently decorsted. The daughtor presented the mother with 
a fino ney dining room sct ‘and living room furniture. There is a porcolain sink. 
Who halls and stops and outside stops are in good condition." i 


"havoreond --- has boon a minister for over twenty yoors but has no charge at 
tho: present time. Mrs. سا‎ does cloaning two days د‎ week, earning 54.00 a 
uo3k. fcr son is unemployod. A daughter-in-law irons five days د‎ woek, earning 
$18.00. She took one yearts training as an undeftaker and intends to rosume 
hor studios whom hor husband gots a job. ` Tho families share expenses. ‘The 
house has recontly been a@ccorated and is- in good condition, although tho halls 
and stops oro in vory bod condition. There oro many windows and the rooms 

are Light and airy. Mrs. ---~ says that the basoment is occupied by & man who 
ripens bananas and that the odor is so bad that sho has made a complaint." 


"Mr. سا‎ conducted his own orchostro until the recent depression. He has been 
sick with heart trouble and’ could not work. He works at odd jobs a fow days 

a wock. Mrs. -== is a dressmaker, oarning $24.00 a week. Both ore prominent 

in church and socicty, belonging to carê clubs, civic, and literary clubs. 

The homo ig clean and neat, and well furnished. The house is owned by a Nogro." 
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HEALTH 


Essex County's Negro death rate of 18.4 in 1930 ranked fourth highest 
ariong all counties in the state... Somerset, Ocean, and Morris Counties, alone, had 
hisher Mezro death rates. The county's total death rate was 10.7, practically the 
same as that for the state (10.6) and eighth lowest among all counties. 


: Newark's Negro population had a much higher death rate, 21.65 during the 
_ same period. This was almost. double that of the total population 12.0 por 5167 


PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OF THE FIVE LEADING CAUSES OF DEATH 
IN NECRO AND TOTAL POPULATIONS OF NEWARK 
1930 ..' 


HERO POPULATION 
å Per cent of 


Cause of Death . Deaths Total Negro Deaths 
Total ^ 341 100.0 
quborculosis of the lungs 165 19.6 
ganic diseases of the heart TIE 13.1 
Pneumonia. 69 8.2 
Yiolent deaths 61 ver 
Acute nophritis and Brisht's Discase 51 6.0 


TOTAL POPULATION 
Per cent of 


Cause of Death Deaths Total Deaths. 
Total 5,344 100.0 
Qrzanic diseases of the heart 1,082 + 20.2 
Cancor and other malignant tumors 487 9.1 
Acute nephritis 435 8.5 
Tuberculosis of the iungs 421 7.8 
Yiolont deaths 399 7A 


Å study made of the causes of deaths occurring in the Third Ward of 
Newark during 1930 shows that although Negroes formed but 44.9 per cono of the total 
ward population they comprised 52.1 por cent (237 of the 455 total deaths) of the 
deaths. 


Tho crude Nozro death rate for this arca, 19.8 por 18000 population, 
was lower than the Negro death rate for the city, 21.65, but 5 higher than the 
total death rate for the ward, 17.01. 11 will be noted that the total death rate 
for this ward was considorably hizhor than that for the city as a whole {12.0), 
showing that the environmental conditions of this area tondod to affect the 
mortality of other groups as well as Negroes. 
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A further analysis of mortality in the Third Ward shows that Negroes 
accounted for 92.3 por cent of all deaths from homicides, 77:4 per cent of all 
deaths from congenital üebility and malformations, 70.7 por cont of the deaths 
from tuberculosis of the lungs, 69.2 par cont of those from broncho pneumonia, 
66.6 por cent from lobar pneumonia, 46.1 por cent from Bright's Disease and 
nephritis, 40 per cent of accidental doaths, and 31.4 per cent of deaths from 
organic heart disoaso. . 


Negro Births and Mortality 


There were 1,026 Negro births in Newark during 195i. This percentage of 
total births (10.8) is the same as 1950 and د‎ Slight decrease from that of 1922, 
which was 11.0. The highest percentage of Negro births was in Vard 39 which 
carried 20.6 per cent of the total Negro births of the city. Ir Warda Three, Sevan, 
and Fifteen the Negro births represented more than one-fourth of the total births 
of those wards. 


NUMBER AND PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OF BIRTHS, ‘DEATHS UNDER ONE YEAR, 
AND INFANT MORTALITY RATES, BY COLOR AND WARDS 
NEWARK, N. J.. 


1931 
INFANT 
MORTALITY PIR CENT NEGRO 
BIRTHS DEATHS UNDER 1 YEAR . RATE ۴ eatha 
Ward | Total White Negr Total White Negro Total. Births under 1 year 
1 559 490 49 25 27 6 61.2 9.1 18.1 
2 156 116 40 16 15 5 102.6 25.6 18.7 
8 517 203 314 44 10 54 85.1 60.7 2919 
4 80 60 20 6 4 2 75,0 25.0 . 33.3 
5 311 289 22 25 20 5 78.9 7.1 15.0: 
6 218 262 56 24 20 4 75.5 |. | |17.6 15.9 
7 256 149 107 20 Vi 9 78.1 41.8 45.0 
8 724 682 Ag | | 33 29 4 45.6 5.8 12.1 
9 792 740 52 2A 21 3 $0.5 6.5 12.5 
10 427 374 53 26 22 4 60.9 18.4 15.4 
33 420 $88 32 20 19 1 47,6 7.6 5.0 
12 269 $56 18 26 23 3 70.5. 3.5. 11.5 
18 902 891 11 52 52 0 35.5 1.2 E: 
14 619 531 88 40 29 11 64.6 |14.2 27.5 
15 259 187 72 16 10 6 61.8 |27-8 37.5 
16 680 653 27 20 26 4 44.1 4.0 18.8 
1.3. ۱2,387 2,109 28 77 76 1 36.0 195 E 
Total 9,506 8,480 1,026 490 2 98 51.5 10.8 20.0 
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Sciroo: 01118 Uyziere Division, Department of Health, October 15, 1932. 
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tho infant mortality rato for Nogrocs was 95.5, 7.2 por cont lower than 
in 1950. Thore were 98 deaths under one ycar in cóntrast with 109 during tho 
provious yoar. Fifty-one doaths occurred in tho first month of lifc, roprosonting 
more than 52 por cent of the deaths under ono year. [t is rather interesting to 
find that the facts in regard to mortality arc practically the samo among Negroes 
as among. whites oxcopt that the rates as a whole are higher. 8 infant mortality 
rate, even with the reduction, is almost double that of the white. 


here was also a reduction in tho neo-natal mortality rate for 8 
ovor the provious ycors - 49.7 for 1981, 52.7 for 1930, and 68.4 for 1929.  How- 
ever, the reduction is less for the deaths undor one month than for the deaths 
under ono year. Tho neo-natal mortality rate for tho city in 1931 was 30. 


It is vory interesting to compare spocifio death ratos for Nogro infants 
with spocific death rates for the city as a whole. A réport from the Child Hygiene 
Department of the Department of Health in 1930 states, "Tho specific death rate 
from diarrhocal discases among Negro infants in Newark is practically the same as 
that. for white infants. This is an important fact. It indicates that in spite 
of all the social, cconomic, and housing disabilities gurrounding Negroes they are 
able to show tho same reduction in deaths from diarrhoeal 01562868 as has been 
shown for the whites. On the other hand, certain causes of death seem ta be be- 
yond the influence of mere education. Specific death rates from diseases of early 
infancy, congenital debility and prematurity are 70 por cent higher among Negroes 
‘than among the whites; and the specific death rate for respiratory diseases is 
practically two and one-half times as high." 


Iliegitimacy 


Five and seven-tenths (60) of the total Negro births in 1930 were il- 
legitimate as compared with one per cent of the total white births. These 60 
illegitimate Negro births were 59.7 per cent of the total illegitimate births in 
the city during 1950. 


BIRTHS BY COLOR AND ILLEGITIMACY, NEWARK, N- J., 1919-1951 


Total per cent Per cent Total 

Total Total Total Illegitimate Total Births Illegitimate 
Year Births White Births . Negro Births Births Negro Births Negro 
1919 75 10,814 499 137 4,4 $8.1 
1920 311,734 11,189 542 127 4.6 $5.0 
1921 11,705 11,070 632 145 5.3 29.7 
1922 10,993 10,376 611 145 bb. 97.2 
1923 11,111 10,395 712 118 5.4 
1924 11,449 10,810 . 334 169 7.5 
1925 10,352 9,961 B90 177 8.2 41.0 
1926 10,460 9,471 939 114 9.5 45,4 
1927 10,042 9,020. 1,018 125 POL 
1328 9,902 8,722. 1,030 172 11.0 47.1. 
1929 9,965 8,868 1,097 160 31.0 
19$0 9,824 8,759 1,061 151 10.8 39.7 
1951 . 9,506 8,480 1,026 149 10.8 


Source: Division of Child Hygiene, Newark. 
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. An additional comparison of she relative health status of Negroes and 
writes is shown in the vital index for the Negro and the total population. The 
theory underlying the vital index is that if the ratio of births over deaths (the 
vital index) exceeds 100, the population is biologically healthy, but if the ratio 
is less than 100 the population is decadent. The following table indicates that 
the biological health of the Negro population has improved 17.1 per cent during 
the last thirteen years, while that of the total population decreased 12.9 per 
cont. This rate is undoubtedly affected by a rapidly diminishing white birth rate. 


VITAL INDEX OF NEGRO AND TOTAL POPULATION 
NETARK, NET JERSEY 


4919-1951 . 
EXCESS BIRTES 
BIRTHS . DEATHS — OVER DEATHS VITAL INDEX 
Total Negro Total Negre Total Negro Total Negro 

1991 . 9,506 1,026 5,306 704. 4,200 2 179.2 145.7 
1930: 9,824 31,061 5,447 85 4,977. 8 180.4 125.5 
1929 9,965 1,097 5,857 811 4,108 8 170.1 135.2 
1928 9,802 1,080 5,755 787 4,167 293 170.1 137.2 
1927 10,042 1,018 5,296 755 4,748 265 189.2 135.2 
1926 10,460 989 5,606 684 4,854 $25. 186.5 144.6 
1925 10,852 890 5,447 638 5,405 252 199.2 159.4 
1824 11,449 834 5,111 558 6,538 276 180.6 149.4 
1923 2,111 712 5,221 478 0 5,890 7 188.6 149.7 
1922 (10,993 611 5,209. 436 5,784 175 211.0 140.1 
1921 11,705 632 4,776 416 6,929 216 245 1 F5L,9 
1920. 11,754 542 . 5,551 445 6,183 99 215.2 122.8 ÆR 
1919 11,915 499 5,534 401 5,781 98 204.4 124.4 


(note - Vital Index = ratio between births and deaths; if ratio 
exceeds 100, population is biologically healthy; if less, it 
is regarded as decadont) 


Tuberculosig* 


The city of Newark has one of tho highest rates for tunerculosis among 
Negroes in the entire country. The average rate for the threc- ear poriod, 1928- 
1930, was 407, 25.per cont higher than the rate for Essex County anå 70 per cent 
hizher than tho rate for the state. The rate in the last two years has increased | 
sharply, morcover, registering 491 for 1930. The hizhest rate recorded by the 
Census Burocu in 1926 for those cities in which the data nro given was 331 for 
New Orleans. In that yoar the rate for Newark was 529. 


The Negro tuberculosis mortality rate in Essex County is nearly five 
times as hizh as the white, while for the city of Newark it is over five times as 
high in the three-year period, 1928-1930. Bast Orange, a suburban city, has a 
white tuberculosis mortality of only 82 per 100,000, with a Negro mortality rate 

i 


at 158. This, again, while low is nerrly five times the white rate. Orange, with 


*X Study of Tuberculosis Among the Negroes of New Jersey, New Jersey Tuberculosis 
agua, Beatrice A. Myers. 


COLORED DEATHS FROM TUBERCULOSIS 
AS. PER CENT OF WHITE —— 
NIWARK, NEW JERSEY 


AVERAGE 1929--1950 


All Tuberculosis Deaths 
37 per cent Colored 


TUBERCULOSIS DEATHS BY AGE GROUPS 


Under 5 Years of Age 5 to 14 Years 15 to 24 Years 25 Years. and Over 
67$ Colored 69% Colored 48% Colored 31% Colored 


ادو ې 


white rate of 77, reports a Negro rate of 212, nearly three times as high. 4‏ د 
difforencos in rates between the cities of this county are very significant.  Con-‏ 
gestion and heavy industry produce high rates for both races; the better living .‏ 
conditions and high standard of living of & suburban community produce comparatively‏ 
low råtes for both races.‏ 


WEITE ÅND NEGRO DEATHS AND DEATH RATES FROM TUBERCULOSIS 
IN CERTAIN CITIES OF NEW JERSEY 
AVERAGE 1928-1930 


White Wegro 


City آ‎ Average Average 
Deaths Rate Teaths Rate 

ee € € MÀ 
Newark 314 78.4 161 407.0: 
Jersey. City ` 1 86.4 56 281.9 
Trenton . -— 93 80.6 19 258.7 
Camden. 71 65.6 20 172.5 
Elizabeth 76 70.1 10 208.4 
East Orange 20 51:8 8 158.4 
Atlantic City ` 30. 60.4 35 229.2 
Perth. Amboy : E 68.4 2 201.6 
Montclair 10 29.7 11 180.4 
Orange - 23 77.8 11 212.3 
Hew Brunswick 27 82.5 4 206.6 


Plainfield 18- (40.9 7 185.9 


The city of Newark contains 19 per cent of the Negro population of the 
state, but from 1928-1930, 32 per cent of the Negro deaths from tuberculosis 
occurred here. At present, the rate is higher than it has been since 1917. The 
1930 rate is 1.5 per cent higher than that for 1920 and 52.1 hisher than in 1924 
when it reached its lowest point. 


Tho long-time trend lino has & somewhat different appearance from that 
for Now Jersey. A definitely rising tendency is shown to 1909, after which there 
was a very slight downvard trend. The high point in deaths from tuberculosis 
usually experienced in 1918 was reached in 1917 by the Nowark Negro population, 
followed by a comparatively slow decline which did not reach its lowest point until 
1924 and which was interrupted by a rise in 1920. Since 1924 there has been a very 
docided rise in the rato, as has beon pointed out. From the beginning of tue 
period under rovicw there has boon a tendency for the difference petween the white 
and Negro rates to become greater. The average Negro rate for thc period 1902 to 
1904 was 2-1 /5 timeg as high as tho white. We hove soon that for the period 1928- 
1920 it is over five times as high. 
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COLORED AND WHITE DEATH RATES FROM TUBERCULOSIS 


IN NEWARK - 1902 to 1930 


Rates per 100,000 population 


Logarithmic Scale 
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Tho Negro population of Newark makes up less than one-tenth of tho total, 
yet 57 por cont of the deaths from tuberculosis in 1929 to 1930 were Negro. Two- 
thirds of tho deaths under five years of age were of colored infants ond over that 
proportion, namely, 69.4. per cent - of those betwoen five and fourtcen were of 


Negro children. Deaths among Negro young people accounted for noarily half of thosc 


tetuoon fiftocn and twenty-five years of age. 


NEGRO DEATHS FROM 2 
NEWARK, NZW JERSEY 
AVERAGE 1929-1980 


nn 


Total Negro Por cent 


Ago Group ^ faiths Deaths Negro 
——————————————— 
All ages 325 121 37.3 
Under 5 11 : 7 66.7 
5 to 14 | 16 11 69.4 
15 to 24 63 30 47.9 
25.and over 235 7$ 30.8 
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Tho scourge which this disoaso is among ‘the Nogroes in Newark is graph- 
ically shown in the chart on tho next page, comparing the rates, age group for 
ago group, with those for white people. The two-year average for 1929 and 1930 
is ugod iu this chart, the 1928 figures not being available. In each age group 
through nineteen tho rate for colored people is over ten times that for white 
people. If all tuberculosis dcaths under fiftem ere considered together, the 
Nozro rato is 22 times tho white rate. 


AGE, COLOR, AND TUBERCULOSIS * 
IN NEWARK 
of whites 
i in the same 
The tuberculosis death rate for Nogrocs under 5 8 is 16% times that age group 
" z 


" "n wt m 11 " 5 to 9 ٢ 11 n " 17 
n f " 7 7 tr 10 to 14 " " 20 u ؟"‎ n 
tr " " 1 tt "۴ 15 to 19 ^" "i7 " "a " 
" إل‎ t رز‎ n " 20 to 24 " tr 6 "m " رز‎ 
rt n a 1 tr " 25 to 29 " " 5 " " نن‎ 
" " 7 1 n" n 30 to 54 " " 7i tr å 0 
۴ sr st تا و‎ 2 55 to 44 7 " 5 " st si 
ir " " " f " A5 to 54 ۹٩ n" 5 t n " 
Ww it t " n it 55 to 84 " tt 5 tt 1 a 
tr ir Á tu " 1t 65 and over + 2 " 1t ir 


+ Based on average number of deaths in Newark, 1928-1950. 
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DEATH RATES FROM TUBERCULOSIS IN NEWARX AND NEW JERSEY 
BY COLOR AND AGE GROUPS 


AVERAGE 1929 AND 1930 


Rates per 100,000 population 
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That this situation is umccossary is shown by a comparison of the ratos 
for tho city of Newark with these for tho state as a whole. Urban commnitiss 
ordinarily hove highor mortality rates than rural, and likcviso the rates for the 
citias ofa state are usually higher than those for the stata as a whole. Tho 

ratos for tuberculosis mortality among tho white people of Newark, however, are 
only very slightly above those for the state as a whole, while the Nogre rate for 
the city of Newark. ig more than 12 times ns high as that for the state as a whole, 
great ag that is. 


"UBEACULOSIS DEATH RATES IN NEVABK BY WARDS 
ME AVERAGE 1927-1929 
- WITH NEGRO POPULATION AT LAST CENSUS 


Kegre: Per cont Tuberculosis Death Rate 
Ward Population. of Word White Negro- 
Total: 38,880: 8.7897 - 74.2* $08.5*-. 
First . 1,415 5.3868 61.6 ' 229.9 
Second 2,159.25 18.2780 129.2. : 430.8 
Third 1l, 947: 44.8865 (00 8425 282.7 ٠ 
. Fourth 1,058. 15.4759 228.7 505.0 
Fifth 1,076 6.0018 100.2 421.9 
Sixth: 2,520 10.9300 - 64.0 130.2 
Seventh 4,349 30.6981 137.8 207.5: 
Eighth 2,142 5.4785 71.1 258.0 
Ninth 2,076. 2.4472 E 35.2 246.2 ma 
Ponth 1,660 8.1689 54.5 415.2 
Elovonth 1,121 4.0585 57.7 310.1 
Tuclfth | 413 1.9013 125.2 549.0 
Thirteenth 513 +5511 55.0 - 
Fourteenth 3,137 9.7714 80.0 218.5 
Fifteenth- 2,665 19.3335 105.2 475.0 
Sixteenth 1,036 2.2591 55.6 267.5 


* Including 34 white and 5 Negro deaths non-resident or 
with residence unknown. 


Fire of tho words of tho city give rotos over 400 por 100,000. These 
aro the. Second, Fifth, Tenth, Twelfth, and Piftconth. The Twelfth Vard with a 
Negro population of only 413 roturns a rate of 649.0. While this should not be 
pene dered final as it is based on a total of only 7 deaths for the threo years 
it cannot be greatly cuestioned after one sees the conditions along the dumps 
where these people try to keep olive. The Second and Fifteenth Wards oro on the 
adzes of tho Black Belt of Nowark whers, evidently, conditions were worse thon 
at its heart. 
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Six words roturn rates between 250 and 400, including the Third, Ninth, 
Fourth, Eighth, Elovonth, and Sixteenth. Tho Third Ward, where nearly one-third 
of 21} tho Nogroos in the city live, shows ده‎ tuberculosis mortality rate for them 
of 282.7, which is 5-1/3 times the white rate for tho word, 84.2. Tho Eighth and 
Wirth wards cach have over 2,000 Nogroos, making up respectively 5 per cent and 
$ por cont of their populctions. The other three wards under consideration 6 
only å few ovor 1,000 Negroes, who in the Fourth Werd are 15 per cont of the total. 
The actual number of Negroes in cach ward is evidently not a valuable criteria of 
their living conditions. ‘Ye really should know on how many blocks in each word 
they are concentrated and what is the oxtent of congestion in these blocks. 


hore are five wafds romining with Nogro tuberculosis mortality ratos 
of loss them 250. Four of these are ndjoining - tho Thirtoonth, Fourtoonih,. Sixth, 
end Seventh. It eamot bo considered accidental that tho Thirteenth Ward, on the 
outskirts of Nowark ond primarily suburban in character, should have reported no 
Negro deaths during the three yoors considered. The white death rate in this werd 
is only 55. 


In every ward the Negro mortality rate is considerably higher than that 
for whites. The Ninth Ward, with the low rate of 35 for white people, shows å 
rate of 346 for Negroes, nearly 10 times as high. In the Fourth Word, where the 
Negro rate is 305, thé white rate is very high, 229. The Sixth Ward has com- 
paratively low rates for both Negroes ond whites, 150 and 64, respectively. In 
the Twelfth Ward, where tho unusual rate of 549 prevails for Negroes, the white 
rete ig also high, though less than one-fourth of the former at 125. 


. No doubt, if Newark were divided into small study areas a correlation 
between living conditions ard mortality rates would be found. In spite of all 
studies which purport to prove that there is no correlation between housing and 
tuberculosis mortality, it is only common sense to see that where there is con- 
gestion, unsanitary conditions, and lack of sunshine, combined with under nourish- 
ment, poor food, and ignorance of health laws, there the tubercle bacillus will 
thrive.. 


A study made by the Department of Institutions and Agencies in 1928 
shows that 11 per cent of the first admissions to the institutions of the state 
were Negroes, though we have shown that the tuberculosis deaths are 20 per cent 
of the total. In Essex County 21 per cent of the admissions and 12 per cent of 
the patient days vere for Negroes, compared to 55 per cent of the deaths. 


Newark has long had special Negro clinics. Tor the six months - April 
to September, 1931 - an average of 233 cases were seen each month in the Negro 
clinics. Thirty-one per cent of all visits and 22 per cent of all new cases in 
the clinics in this period were Negro. 


The Negro health work of the Essex County Tuberculosis League has been 
in progress under the guidance of the Negro Advisory Committee since the organiza 
tion of the County Leasue in 1929. Before this time the work was a part of the 
Hew Jersey Tuberculosis League. _ 


The Negro Advisory Committee has a membership of twenty professional anc 
laymen, representing the Forth Jersey Medical Society, the New Jersoy State Fedora- 
Sion of Colored Women's Clubs, YW.C.A. secretaries and Y.M.C.A. secretarie 
comunity center workers, the New Jersey Urban League, and churches. T 
کد‎ this committce is also د‎ member of the Executive Board of the League 


mai of the Negro Health Work. 
[x] 


NSBS 


To cultivate a more responsive attitude on the part of tho Negro public, 
which public and private health agencies serve, and in order to stimulate the Negro 
“members of the community to become more health conscious, health education pro jects 
ere fogtered. Adult Health Education, Child Health Education, and Professional 

Stimulation arc phases of this work receiving attantion. i 


In Newark, work with four groups of mothers is in progress. Thora aro 
two groups of mothers of children to two ycars who aro in attcndance at tho Baby 
Keep Woll Stations of the Child Hygicne Department of tho Board of Health. The 
nurse. in charge oncouragos the mothers to attend, ono hour before clinic, a food 
demonstration conducted by the nutrition nurse from this organization. This 
project has assisted tho clinic murse in introducing many good and inexpensive 
foods. Correct method of preparation and serving art emphasized. 


fhe remaining two groups are composed of mothers of pre-school and school 
children, who meet monthly at the Young Women's Christian Association and at the 
Friendly Neizhborhood House, Newark. The social &gencies cooperate and refer 
families to either group, &ccording to ihe district. 


To foster child health education, health stories are told by teachers 
in varioug Sunday schools. Health examinations are held whenever possible and 
especially in connection with the physical education departments of the Young Men's 
Christian Association and the Young Women's Christian Association. The young 
people requiring supervision follow the same procedure as in adult. cases. . 


5 Health movies are shown in Community Centers, the Christian Associations, 
; end in the Recreation Centers of the Board of Education. This feature is particu- 
larly used in the summer and held out-of-doors. 


Children between the ages of eight and eighteen are sent each sumer 
to camps urider the direction of the Young Women's Christian Association and the 
Young Men's Christian Association for a period of three weeks. While tho mmber 
of children sent is not largo, it is felt that by participating in this program Ex 
such habits will be developed and will continue to be practiced after returning 
home. These children are undernourished but not tuberculous. 


Lack of hospital facilities in Esser County for colored physicians and 
nurses to obtain contact with the various new trends in the treatment of tubercu- 
tosis encouraged the opening of a Physicians? Institute held in hospitals and 
sanatoria with specialists as lecturers. With the cooperation of the North Jersey 
Medical Society, this project will be repeated. 


Hospital Facilities 


Information secured from the Newark Both Israel, Newark Memorial, St. 

Barnabas, Yospital and Home for Crippled Children, St. James, Newark city, and 
Women's and Children's hospitals showed that all but the City Hospital, which ha. 
2 ward accommodations, provided semi-private and private rooms for Nogro 

tients able to pay for the services. Of this group, only the Beth Israel 
suites stated that separate accommodations were provided for Negroes. Ho 06 
nurses aro accepted for the nurse training schools and no Negro doctors permitio? 
on the medical or consulting staffs. One Negro physician in the city is alloved 
courtesy privileges at the Newark Beth Israel Hospital. 
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Å questionnaira sont to twonty-five hospitals in Essex County in 1931 
discovered from those who roolied that "it is only an occasional ona of the 
hospitals in existonco that will admit a Nogro patient to its private or somi- 
private rooms. Although the law of the state requires that a doctor spend at 

ak least a year as a hospital interne bofore he is licensed to practico his pro- 
fession, no hospital in the county, or the state at large, admits a Negro interne, 
or will train a Negro mrse. Only one hospital in the county grants. courtesy 
. privileges to a Negro physician. : ٩ 


i In an effort to remedy such conditions a group of physicians and citizens. 

in Newark organized, under the namo of the eee Better Health Guild of New Jersey, 

s with two objectives ~ of improving the health and living conditions of Negrocs in 
the state, and establishing a hospital in mU county of Essex ~ and most likely 

å in the city of Newark ~ for tha purposé of furnishing medical care to the mombors 
of the Negro group, for tho training of Negro nurses and internes, and to furnish. 
practical hospital experience for Negro physicians. Consideration was given by 
the group of the possibility of taking over the prescnt Kenney Memorial Hospital 
as a community hospital ami developing it for the purposes mentioned above. Duc 
to present economic conditions. and a lack of enthusiastic leadership, the project 
i ` has gradually become dormant. 


: Throc private Nezro health agencies are located in the city. The 
largest of these, tho Kermoy Memorial Hospital, at 192 West Xinney Streot, was 
established in 1927. . Tho institution has thirty beds, four of which are bassinots, 
and one crib. There is an out-patient free clinic functioning under å clinical 
staff of twelve physicians. ‘Three hundred and fifty patients have received treat- 
-ments with 870 visits at the clinics. å 


Approximately 4,100 in-patients had been cared for previous to October 
1992. Fifty por cent were reported as full-pay cases, 40 per cont as scmi-chatity, 
and 10 per cont as fall- charity. During 1951 thoro were 244 admissions to the 
hospital and 218 visits to tho out-patimt freo clinics. 


Å Woman's Auxiliary composed of a group of women in northern New Jersey 
Shows activo interest in the hospital by supporting two free beds and furnishing 
a sawing circio. 


Visiting Nurse Association 


Bedside nursing caro is given by tho Visiting Nurse Association staff 
of twenty-four nurses, two supervisors, and a director, two of the nurses being 
Nezrocs. Both Nogro nurses handle casos in the "Hill" section and aro said to 
have experienced no difficulty in handling white cases referred to them. 


Although Negro physicians are said to cooperate with the organization by 
referring cases, tho majority of Negro cases handled are insurance cases. Raroly 
do Negro families call for care as it was explained by the executive that fre- 
quently they do not havo the money to call or do not understand how to apply for 
the service. 


Ån incressing number of Negro maternity cases is being handled by the 
gency and nurses report that many Negro women make no plans for delivery and do 
oe go to the City Hospital for confinement. Since an arrangement has been worked 
er with tho city doctor whereby a visiting nurse goes in for aftor-care on all 
matornity cases delivered at homo, this has inorcased tho number of Negro cases. 
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During May 1992 the agency dismissed sixteen Negro mothers and tabies in ths 
maternity service.. Out of six city cases dismissed during the month, four were 
Negroes. 


he yearly report for 1931 for dismissed casea by color and age group 


follows: 
Age Group Negro ` Total 
infant — 289 - 1,879 
Pre-school- 127 1,857 
School 102 1,116 
| 1 987 - 5,160 
Fotal 1,455 9,812 


. Another private hospital for Negroes, - the Wright Sanatorium and Maternity 
Home, is located at 768 High Street. This institution was established in 1921 for 
medical, surgical, and maternity cases cared for under the direction of their own 
poysicians. It was licensed by the State Department of Institutions and Agencies 
and registered by the American Medical Association. There are twelve beds in the 
hospital. . The staff consists of one physician, two nurses, one maid, and one 
dietitian.. 


5 k privately sponsored Negro health organization, the Green Cross Nurse 
Association, established in 1924, includes work in six different departments of 
general social and relief work, community welfare work, and nursing. A three- 
year training course for nurses is offered, as well as a one-year practical irain- 
ing course. Fees are charged. for both courses. In 1929 there were six women - 
in the nurses! training.course; in 1930, sight: in 1931, 12; ani at the present 
time, 25. This agency does. not have professional rating. 


fhe Board of Health 


One of the most encouraging phases of Newark's health program is the 
realization of the Negro health problem by the Board of Health, particularly by 
the Divisions of Child Hygiene and Health. Published reports of the Department 
indicate the [1) awareness of the problem, and (2) recommendations for correction. 
Each year the report of the Tuberculosis Division has called attention to the 
problem of tuberculosis among Negroes, and has advocated greater facilities, 
additional personnel and wider hoslth education as means through which better 
health may be secured. og 


A few weeks ago Dr. Nathan Fine, in discussing this probiem said, "Housing 
conditions are not sufficient for the influx of Negroos we have had in the last 
few years. In many cases fiyo and ten live in one room. A cortain amount of 
tuberculosis is Advantageous—for any community. In the poverty of today, however, 
colored babies ard undernourished and very susceptible to the disease, which 
explains the high death rate among them." l 


The fact that the Negro infant mortality rato was reducod by one-half 
Giween 1919 and 1931, showing oxtraordinary improvement since 1929, testifies * 
ho preventive work of tho Division of Child Hygienc. Annually, the director o7 
this division has called attention to tho social conditions underlying a high Xo T2 
infant mortality rate. In 1928, when rore than ono-half or all the infant deaths: 
of the year occurred in Jamary, Dr. Levy, Director of the Division wrote: 
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"It can casily be appreciated by those familiar with social conditions that 
this excoodingly high neo-natal and infant mortality among tho colored infants 
represents social, economic and housing conditions which seriously interfere 
with tho höalth and well-being of the entire colored population. There is 
necd for a much more vigorous campaign for ameliorating tho conditions under 
which tho colored live and the care which is given to their children." 


The problem of Nogro health is also notod in the city's venoroal discase 
report. Some of tho clinics operated by the Vonoreal Discaso Burcau report 50 per 
cont Negro attondanec. The tendency to regard this fact from the angle of racial 
morals is shown in tho report of the Vonoroal Discase Buroau for the year 1927. 

"Tho unemployment situation has added increased burdens upon the mrozu. The 
unomplayod arc mostly unskilled vorkors who arc without reserve. funds and 
depond upon municipol support for shelter, maintenancc, and modical aid. 

` During tho lattor port of the year the attendance was inercascá over onc 
hundred por cont in all the vonereal clinics. Thore has also boon a marked 
influx of colored people to our city from the southern states. Those pooplo 
are vory lacking in good morals and voncroal discase ig increasing rapidly 


among them." 
` The ficld of venercal discascs among Negroes continuos to offer & distinct 
challenge to intelligent public act ion. 


TZAGNING Å LIVING 


General occupation statistics for Newark as of the 1930 census showed 
199,068 persons ten years of age and over gainfully employed. Of this number 
115,007 ar 56.9 per cent were native white: 64,838 or 6 per cent were foreign- 
born white; and 20,467 or 10.3 per cent were Negro. 


NUMSER AND PROPORTION OF PERSONS TEN YEARS OLD AND OVER GAINFULLY OCCUPIED 
° BY COLOR, NATIVITY, AND SEX, FOR NEWARK, 1930 


— [pur CENT DISTRISU- 
TION OF GAINFULLY 


EE سل‎ 


| Total 
Native white 


-Negro 


h + 
13,308) 7 
other neces : 
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` Prior to 1929 Negroes worked in some capacity in every large industrial 
plant. Even now in the plants operating only part time some are kept on.. This is 
ag true of men as of women, the latter being employed in cigar, cheap dress, toy 
and novelty factories. 


" In several instances men have risen to positions of responsibility. In 
others workers are restricted. by precedents of not employing Negroes. A Negro 
plumber or electrician may work in Newark.  A.steamfitter must have his work 
approved by د‎ master steamfitter. Yet the number of Negro workers in these 
occupations is small. In 1930 there were 29 plumbers and steamfitters, and 17 
electricians. 


Fully half of the employed Negro male workers are employed in manu- 
facturing and mechanical industries, chiefly as unskilled workers. The occupa- 
tions in which more than 200 Negro workers are employed include - auto mechanics, 
223; painters, building trades, 229: laborers in construction, 1,9520: laborers 
in iron and steel, 517; chauffeurs and truck drivers, 1,197; street laborers, $531; 
garage laborers, 253; railroad laborers, 506; coal yard laborers, 208; laborers, 
public service, 262; laborers, stores, 468: janitors, 256; porters, stores, 327: 
and servants, 376. 


Among women the chief fields of employment are laundresses, not in 
_leundries, laundry operatives, and servants. 


There are a few fields in which Negro workers in Nevark enjoy a virtuel 

monopoly. These occupations include longshoremen, where Negro workers number 206 

& total of 290 workers. In the following occupations Negro workers form more 
than fifty per cent of the total: laborers in garages and coal yards, and porters 
other than in stores. As operativos and laborers in the automotive field Negro 
workers in Newark mumber approximately 1,500. This field offers to Neeroes their 
aroatest semi-aidlled employment. Negro women are 517 of the 543 laundresses and 
4,056 of 7,418 servants. 
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OCCUPATIONAL CHOUPINGS OF GAINFULLY EMPLOYED TOTAL AND NEGRO POPULATION 
BY BROAD OCCUPATIONAL GROUPINGS. 


NEYARK, 1930. 
"OCCUPATION TOTAL NEGRO 
وو‎ Male Female. Male . Female 
All. industries 145,851 553,217 18,508. 7,159 
Manufacturing and. 
mechanical 70,192 . 14,821 6,632 1,11 
Transportation and. 
€ommnication 14,655 1,491 2,780 — 5 
Trade 26,412 ` 4,948 1,227 78 
Public service . ` 5,046 64. 360 1 
Professional service 7,392 4,895 294 چو‎ 
Domestic and TE 
personal service 9,441 |. 13,682 1,719 5,808 
Clerical occupations 12,181. 12,811 218 61 


The occupational distribution of Negro workers shows some interesting 


developments in the skilled trades. - 


Between 1920 and 1930 the number of workers 


in specialized crafts or trades increased at a greater proportion than over before. 
In 1950 there were among Negro workers in Newark - 16 apprentices, 31 bakers, 14 
blacksmiths, 132 brick and stone masons, 164 carpenters, 12 compositors, 1# 

electricians, 52 iron moulders, 59 machinists, 223 auto mochanics, 229 painters, 


and 28 foromon and oversecrs. 


Among the professional and public service occupations there werc 80 
.élergymcn, 23 physicians, 27 trained nursos, 12 dentists, 7 chemists, 2 photogra- 


phors, 29 mail carriers, and 


Tho fiold of business showed the most pronouncod increases. 


5 policemen. 


were 152 retail dealers, 118 barbers, 84 tailors, 57 salosmen, 45 real ostate 
agents, 36. builders and building contractors, 28 restaurant and cafe keepers, 27 


insurance agents, 25 clerks in stores, 22 stonozraphors and typists, 
concerns, 15 bookkoopers and cashiers, 12 undertakers, 11 agents and 


trucking 
collectors, 5 manufacturers, 
photographers. 


14 ownors of 


4 managers of plants, 3 wholesale dealers, and 2 


One of the greatest inequalities manifest in the industrial picture is 


the difference in wages of white 


double vago scale. 
held by each 
eee positions. 
Families 
white mon recoivod 222.00. 

comoared with $14.57 roc‏ ده 


end Nozro workers. 
More frequently it is duo to the different typos of omploymont 
3roup, the Negro worker invariably holding tho lower paid and least 
Thus, wege returns from 300 Nogro families and 100 white 


This ig not always due to a 


In 1930 thoro 


oired by whit 


Negro women reccived a median 
a vomen workers. 


in Newark showed Nogro mon rocoiving a median weekly wage of 820.44, 
weckly wa 


while 
age of 310.45 


: fac ratio of Negro married uomen gainfully employed is hishor in Novark 
then anywhere else in the state except Patergon. While 412 of every 21,090 Noro 
m.rricd women sre gainfully employod away from homo, only 120 of the nativo white 
and 80 of the forcign-born women oro so engaged. 


NULIBER AND PROPORTION OF WOMEN 15 YEARS OLD AND OVER GAINFULLY OCCUPIED 
; BY COLOR, NATIVITY, AND MARITAL CONDITION, NEWARK, 06 


i E 
TOTAL SINGLE AND. | - MARRIED | ‘WIDOWED AND 
Por |. 15 2o Por | DIVORCED: 
Fumbor cont} Mumbor Por |Number cent | Number Per cent 
cent j 
Total 53,104. 33.2 f 34,758 71.1 [12,289 15.3] 6,062 32.2 


Native white - |35,152 39.0] 27,765 69.9 | 5,360 : 5,027 

| Foreign-born whito| 9,791. 18.5| 5,034 79.5 | 3,083 4 1,674 
Negro 7,149 50.1. 1,954 69.7 | 3,836 1,559 
ther races |. ۰. 12. — - - | 10 -. 


Public service employmont for Nogroes in Newark roachod a new high in 
1950 when they mumbered.more than 400. This group included physicians and 8 
in city clinic departments, particularly tho Child Hygiene, Tuberculosis, ond 
Gonito-Urinory Divisions of tho Health Department; clerks in the Department of 
Public Works and the City Hospital: 187 employees in the Burceu of Street Cleaning; 
76 omployees in tho Division of Wetor; cnd 83 post-offico employoos, of whom 40 
are clorks and sub-clorks, ond 29 are corriors and sub-carriors. 


Tho major problem of industry in Nowork for all people at the presont 
` time is. that of securing cmployment For Nogroos the situation is particularly 
&ifficult.. Though forming but one-tvelfth of the city's population, they wore ono- 
third of tho city's relief cages in 1931. In 1920 the por cent of Negroes among 
tho unemployed was 15.9, though their percentage in tho population was only 8.8. 
Tho effect of this situation is summed up as follows by a worker in close touch 
with the situation: 


"Tho goneral offects include a noticonblo weakening of faith in themselves 
to make ta got of it and likewise thoir wonder as to the importance of 
religion ond ‘just where the church comes int. This is not material, but 
it is tho thing which keeps people hanging on in order that they might work 
for and got material things. Mortgages ore foreclosing on properties. 
Insurance policies arc lepging, affecting ه٥‎ business. Little stores 
aro closing. Furniture dealers are taking back furniture, causing families 
to brosk ~ to live with relatives or friends, causing overcrowding and in- 
creasing tho dangers of an alroody high immorality and mortality rate." 


The per cent Negro in the unemployed population has been found to be 
always higher than the per cent Negro in the total population. The following 
table based upon the returns from eleven industrial communities in the state 
illustrates this point. 


Community 


Atlantic City 
Bayonne 
Cenden 

Bast Orange - 
Elizabeth 

: Hoboken — — 
Jersey City 
Newark 
Passaic | 
Paterson | 
Trenton 


Je 
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TOTAL AND NEGRO UNDMPLOYSD AND PER CENT NEGRO 
BY SZLZOTZD COMMUNITIES 
1950 


Per cent 
Negro 
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1۶ ۳۴ SBMPLOYED 
Total Negro 
$,000 842 
2,922". 141 
5,886. 803 
1,740 315 
3,720 371 
2,035 22 

11,380 592. 
24,926 4,174. 
5,506 193 
5,389 218 
5,333 572 
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Negro in 


Population 
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‘Negroes in Essex County have the seventh lowest illiteracy rate of Negroes 


in the state, 4.7. This rate is slightly hisher than that of Essex County's total 
population, 3.7, but lower than that for all Negroes in the state, 5.1. 


Newark's Negro illiteracy rate is 6.1 as compared with 5.1 for the total. 
population, and ranks sixth highest among the twenty-five largest areas of Negro 
population in New Jersey. Only Burlington. Passaic, Bridgeton, Trenton, and 
Neptune Township have higher Negro illiteracy rates than Newark. 


It is interesting to note that the rate of illiteracy among Negroes in 
Essex County increased from 4.0 in 1920 to 4.7 in 1930 whoroas the rate for the 
total population decreased from 4.9 to 3.7. Similarly, the number of illiterate 
Negroos in Newark trobled and the rate increasod from 4.5 to 6.1, whercas the rato 
for the city dropped from 6.0 to 5.1. 


PER CHNT ILLITERATE OF TOTAL AND NEGRO POPULATION 
IN STATE OF N37 JERSEY, ESSEX COUNTY, AND اند لا‎ 
1920-1930 


Per cont Illiterate 


1920 
Total Wogro 


1 5 0 
Total WNesro 


State of New Jersey 55 Sok 5.1 6.1 
Essox County 3.7 4.7 4.9 4.0 
Nowark 5.1 6.1 6.0 4.5 


Only 1.9 por cont of the Negrocs intervicwed stated that thoy had no 
formal schooling whereas 9.2 por cent of the white persons reported none. Towover, 
a largor percontage of white persons had gona beyond the oiomontary schools. 


The educational status of the persons interviewed in Newark Negro and. 
white families was as follows: 


Educational Status 


Fer cent of Total 


Negra White 
To tal 100.0 100.0 
No formel education 1.9 9.2 
Some građe school 354 72.7 
Some high school 11.5 14.2 
Some college 9 NR 
Professional and normal 45 8 
Other (trade, commercial, 
apprenticeship, etc.) 1.8 1.9 


In June 1952, 8,629 Negro pupils formed 10.2 per cent of the total en- 
rollment in Newark public schools. One year previous, 8,265 Negro pupils formed 
9.6 per cent of the city's total school enrollment. 


Although a small separate school was maintained in ihe city about twenty 
years &go, this was discontinued at the death of its D2rincipal and no separate 
School for Negroes has existed in the city since that time. 


The largest number of Negro pupils (773) attend the Norton Street School 
whore they form 47.7 per cent of the school's total enrollment. The Robert Treat, 
iXonmouth Street, Chariton Street, and Belmont Aveme schools reported over 500 
Negro pupils, the figures being 647,609, 608,. and 595, réspectirely. 


Forty-one Negro pupils were enrolled in throe ungraded schoola and 496 
in the various Binet schools of the city in June 1922. One year previous, only 
37 Negro pupils were in the ungraded schools and 222 in the Binet centers. 38 
incroase of 123.4 per cent occurred principally in the Montgomery Street and Coo's 
Place schools whore many Nezro children were transferred when the Washington Strect 
School vas closed and the entire Montgomery Street School made into & Binet center. 


Statistics on Negro enrollment in the Newark public schools as of June 30, 
1921 and 1932 were: Å 


NEGRO PUPILS IN NEWARK PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
JUNE, 1951 AND 1932 


School ` Negro Enrollment 
1931 15932 
Barringer Senior Hig 65 88 . 
Central n R 133 217 ` 
Bast Side d n 70 58: 
Market St. Y n 26 5 
South Side " " 23 4287 
West Side M a 28 39 
Art School High School classes 23 
Cleveland Junior High 37 45 
Madison " t 1 ue 
Robert Treat" l 165 204 
Abington Avenuc Blementery 208 202 
Alexander Street n 5 5 
Avon Aveme M" 103 شت‎ 
Belmont كط‎ f 569 595 
Bergon Street N 17 12 
Brazaw 27 406 B 4 5 
Bruce Street " 154 33175 
Burnett Street s" 408 384 
Camden Street Nh 5 $ 
Central Avonuo " 325 340 
Charlton Street i 505 608 - 
Chestnut Street " 190 153 
Cleveland 26 31 


Bizhtoenth Avenue " 565 591 
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NEGRO PUPILS IN NEWARK PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


School 
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JUNE, 1931 AND 1932 


Elliot Street Elementary 
Fifteenth Areme f 


First 49828 


" 


Fourteenth Avenue ٠ 


Franklin - 
Garfield 
Hawkins Street 


t. 
å 
h 


Hawthorne Àvenue  " 
Lafayette Street ™ 
Lawrence Street " 


Lincoln . 
McKinley 
Madison 
Miller Street 


iibnmouth Street ft 
Montgomery Street " 


Morton Street 
Newton Street 
Oliver street 
Peshine Avenue 
Ridge Street 
Robert Treat 


Boseville Avenue a 


South Street 


t 


South Eighth Street" 
South 17th Street " 
South Tenth Street " 


Speedway Avenue 


Sommer Avenue 
Sumer Place 
Sussex Avenue 
Walnut Street 
Warren Street 


wv 


7 


Washington Street " 


Waverly Avenue 
Webster Street 
Wilson Aveme. 


Girls! Continuation 
Arlington Avenue Ungraded 


Hanover Street 


Woodland Averme 


" 
tt 


Abington Avenue Binet 


Alyea Street 
Burnett 4575 


" 


Eighteenth Aveme " 


11110177 street 
Franklin 


Negro Enrollment 


E 3D 


65 
16 


38. 


14 
56 
57 
84 
3 
100 
13 
8 
22 
5 
330 
379 


1952 


61 
15 
32 
17 
63 

62. 
52 
8 
112 
6 

£ 
31 
354 
609 
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NEGRO PUPILS IN N=YARX PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
JUNZ, 1931 AND 1932 
School Negro rroliment 
1951 19:592 
Ivy Street Binet - I 
McKinley " 1 6 
Montgomery St! 38 133 
Morton Street" 25 29 
Newton Street" 3 5 
Peshine Aveme 2 2 
South Street " at abe 7 
State Stroet " 28 S4 
Sumnor Aveme" 1 - | 
Webster Street & 7 
Wickliffe Street 47 bas 
Wilson Aveme ٠ 1 2 
Coets Place " 98 151 . 
School for tho Deaf 8 Lo. 
Robert Treat Braille 2 B 
Eighteenth Avo. Sight Conservatio 4 6 
Webster Street " " 2 1 1 
Boylan Street Open Air 18 elc 
Branch Brook (Crippled Children} 9 8 
Home for Crippled Childron 8 9 
Homo Teaching Crippled Children 5 ey 
TOTAL. 8,265 8,629 


Tromendous gains have been made by Negroos in senior hish school at- 
tondance. Whereas less than fifty Negro pupils attended the city high schools 
in 1918-1920, over 945 were reported in the senior high schools in 1930-1981 - 
and 478 in 1921-1922. These 478 pupils formed 4.1 por cent of the total enroll- 
ment of the city's senior high schools. In addition, 251. Negro pupils. 6 
enrollod in the three junior high schools and wore 8.9 por cent of the total 
enroliment. 


TOTAL AND NEGRO FNROLLIENT IN NIWARK HIGH SCHOOLS 
JUNE 30, 1932. 


Total Negro 
School Enrollment Fnrolliment 
Barringer Senior Nigh 2,010 88 
Central " i 2,662 217 
East Side M n 1,986 58 
Market Street " 377 5 
Art Scnool High School classes 629 23 
South Sido Senior High 1,953 48 
West Sido 1 M 1,791 39 
“loveland Junior High 1,081 45 
Madison di af 924 2 


Robert Treat " yi 722 204 
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Tac city of Newark omploys seven Negro teachers in its olomentary 
schools, two of whom aro located at tho Monmouth Stfooct School and ono each at the 
Central Avonuoc, Newton Street, Oliver Street, Abington, and Morton Street schools. 
Nogro normal school graduates also do some substituting work but few take the city 
examinations for teaching as the turnover of teachers is exceedingly low. Only 
one Negro teacher is now on the list for appointment, and she ninety-fifth on the 
list for appointment. : 


The educational status of the Negro child in the schools appears to bc 
lower than that of the white. While therc have been several studics of the 
intelligence ratings of the two groups, tho more recent investigations into the 
field warrant the conclusion that much of the difference in the so-called native 
intelligence botwoen tho Negro and tho white children may be explained on the 
ground of difference in environment md education. Required ta help at homa and 
to aid in the economic support of the family, handicapped by broken homes and. in~ 
adequate family control to a greator axtent than is the whita child, tho adjust- - 
ment of the Negro child is cortain to be slow. A brief glimpge of this situation. 
may be obtained from the following table covering the number of schools attended 
and the mumbor of home addresses of 132 white and 94 Negro children in two Newark 
public schools. i 1 


MEDIAN NUMBER OF SCHOOLS ATTENDED AND NUMBER OF HOME ADDRESSES 
SINCE ENTSRING FIRST GRADE OF ALL 12 YEAR OLD PUPILS 
IN TWO NEWARK PUBLIC SCHOOLS, OCTOBER 1951. 


Median Median Number 
Median Schools of Home 
Number ` Grade attended . Addresses 
School À 1 
White pupils 93 7.46 2.11 2.71 © 
Negro pupils A2 6.0 2.93 3.58 
School 8 
White pupils 29 6.36 2.53 2.25 
Wegro pupils 52 5.56 3.5 4.5 


This table points clearly to the fact that retardation of Negro pupils, 
shown in the second column, is immediately connected with two social factors - 
frequent changes of residence and schools. ١ 


Perhaps there is no more serious problem in tne field of. Negro education 
than that of vocational training for the Negro child. Essex County has made some 
effort at adjustment in this direction but the results are as yet in the pre- 
liminary stage, for while vocational facilities may be available there is always 
some question ag to the placement of Negro graduates. 


The Junior Employment Service of the Essex County Vocational schools. 
during the first six months of 3931 placed 34 Negro youth - 25 girls and 9 boys. 
This, however, was a period of marked unemployment and should not be regarded as 
& true index of the average number placed. The Negro boys applying at this 
office are usually placed in the following occupations: auto mechanics and 
helpers, chauffeurs, drivers, and helpers, garage attendants, auto paint sprayers, 
porters, elevator operators, general factory operativos, foot-press operators, 
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delivery boys, bell-hops, and canvassers. Girls are most readily placed as domes- 
tic workers, cooks, children's nurses, general factory operatives, laundry opera- - 
tors, steam prossers, power machine operators, and waitresses. 


Tha wages received by tho Negro workers are the same as white workers 
where both are employed in the same shop for the sama kind of work. But where 
Nogroes only are employed their wages are usually 15 to 20 per cent lower than 
the wages of white workers in the same typo of work in other shops. {1} 


Å total of 20 Negroes were enrolled in the Newark State Normal School 
during January 1932. Concerning the work, the principal states, "So far as Negro 
students are concerned, we aro glad to have them. They do not constitute a problan 
to us at all and fit in admirably with tho rest of tho institution. The mattor of 
placement, however, is a difficult one... Comparatively few districts in our arca - 
of the state employ Negroes and the turnover is very lew sinco when ons is placod 
ho or sho tends to stay in tha same position. There are only a few. cities in the 
state that employ Negroos to any extent. Tho city of Newark has employed no 
additional Negro teachers for a number of years, although the majority of the 
Nogroes come from tho stato. Last year we went so far as to place some of our 
Negroes by special arrangement in some of the southern states, although the state 
expeets that a teacher trained in our institutions will teach at least two years 
in our own state aftor graduation. Further data in regard to placement also 
indicates that we have a great deal of difficulty in placing our Negro graduates. 
I am not discussing the ethics of the situation, this is the case." (2) 


(1) Interview with Herbert Meyer, Chief of Placement. 
[2] Correspondence, Jamary 21, 1932. 
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DELINWENCY 


One of the most reliable indices to the volume of crime among Negroes 
in Newark is the recent report of the National Commission of Law Enforcement and 
Observance. This study (1) showed that for every 10,000 persons in each class in 
1930 there were 429 total arrests, 335 of native-born whites; 294 of foreign-born 
whites; and 2,887 of Negroes. Despite the fact that the total volume of crime for 
Newark as measured by arrests was smaller than seven of the ten cities listed, the 
Negro rate was second only to Wilminzton, Delaware in its high rate. Furthermore, 
the Negro rate in Newark, when compared with rates for other New Jersey cities 
having more than 10,000 Negroes in the population, is three times greater than 
Atlantic City's (950), four times greater than Camden's [670], må seren times 
that of Negroes in Jersey City (410). On the other hand, Hewark's total arrest. 
rate is lower than Atlantic City's (440), and twice as high as Camden's (180] 
end Jersey City's [190]. ° 2 58 


ARRESTS AND ARREST RATES PER 1,000 FOR TOTAL AND NEGRO POPULATION 
BY NUMBER AND PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 
TWENTY-TWO NEW JERSEY COMMUNITIES 
Jamary 1 to June 30, 1931 
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ee PER CENT NEGRO RÅTE PER. 1,000 

Community Total Negro . in in POPULATION GLASS 
Arrests Arrests Arrests Population Total Negro 

a Mr 
Asbury Park — (2) 334 اند‎ 23.7 -= 96 
Atlantic City 2,944 1,180 40.1 25.6 As 75 
Bridgeton 445 106 23.8 9.7 28 75 
Camden 2,087 764 36.6 9.6 18 67 
Bast Orange 485 116 23.9 7.2 7 24. 
Znglewood 563 86 15.2 14.2 $2 54 
Freehold 234 30 12.3 8.5 33 51 
Hackensack 254 46 18.1 10.2 10 18 
Jersey City 6,123 522 8.9 4.0 19 41 
Long Branch 335 51 15.2 8.7 18 31 
Montclair 1,045 (3) 273 26.1 15.2 24 42 
Morristown $95 144 36.4 49.1 25 105 
Neptune 185 57 30.2 17.6 17 30 
Newark(l) --[2) =- -= موند‎ 4$ 289 
New Brunswick 504 114 22.6 6.0 14 5å 
Orange 887 282 31.8 14.2. 25 56 
Passaic 985 80 8.1 30 15 45 
Paterson 2,992 214 val 2.1 21 72 
Plainfield 841 168 19.9 10.6 24 46 
Red Bank 172 46 26.7. 15.6 14 29 
Summit (2) 77 -— 37 = 61 
Tren ton 2,150 363 16.9 6.5 17 44 


(i) National Commission of Law Enforcement and Observance. Recent Statistics on 
Crime Among the Foreign-Born. Alida C. Bowler. Yol. YII, P. 101, Tahle ZA. 
(2) Statistics not available. 


15) Estimated from total arrests during entire year. 
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One of the chief factors in Newark Negroes’ high arrest rate is that one- 
fourth of the Negro population lives in the Third Ward, forming about 45 per cent 
of that area's population. This fact per se is not incriminating, but the Hill 
District and the Third Ward form Newark's most outstanding delinquency area. 

Though less than 5 per cent of the city's population lives in this area, its arrest 
rate (measured by the only available index ~ probationers from the criminal and 
recorders court in 1930) is six times the expectancy. 


Because of its sordid living conditions and its lack of physical and 
social improvements the Third Ward would be an incubator of delinquency for any 
group of people. As a delinquency area it presents marked problems of health, 
housing, sanitation, recreation, publié safety, and dependency. All of these 
contribute to the high rate of delinquency found there in particular and in Newark 
generally. The improvement of these conditions would greatly reduce both the Negro 
and the total arrest rate. 


Current opinions regarding the prevalence of delinquency in. the Hill 
District arc well summed in two articles from the Newark News (1) that classify the . 
delinquency problems as follows: a) the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquor; b) the sale of narcotics; c} aggressive prostitution: d] gambling. 


Between 1925 and 1931 the number of Negro admissions to the Essex County 
Jail increased 100 per cent. In 1929, the peak year of Negro admissions, they 
formed 53.9 per cent of the total. At no time in the last five years have Negroes 
formed less than 30 per cent of every 100 ammal admissions. 


ADMISSIONS TO ESSEX COUNTY JAIL 
BY COLOR AND PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 


1925-1931 3 
NUMBER PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 

Total White Negro Total White Negro. 
1951 - 6,417 4,288 2,129 100.0 66.8 33.2 
1930 ATS 3,915 3,258 100.0 54.1 45.9 
1929 6,958 2,926 3,452 100.0 46.1 52,9 
1928 5,845 3,775 2,070 100.0 64.7 $5.9 
1927 4,865 3, 564 1,501 100.0 69,1 30.9 
1926 4,202 3,148 1,154 100.0 62.9 27.1 
1925 4,702 3,595 1,107 100.0 66.5 23.5 


The total number of Negroes. received on probation by the Essex County 
Protation Bureau during 1931 was 479 or 26.1 per cent of the total cases roforrod 
to the courts. The distribution of offenses for which these probationers were 
arrested show no special type of crimes committed by Negro offenders.. Auto thefts 
and violation of liquor laws have a higher rate among Negroes than among whites; 
whites showed a higher arrest rate for assault and forgery. 


The digtribution of these offenses is shown in the following table: 


Probioms of Third Ward Classified and Analyzed. V.. Aghoy-, Newark Jaws, 
September 15,16, 1930. 
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OFFENSSS OF PROBATIONERS 
ESSEX COUNTY, BY COLOR 


1931 
Offonse 

Total 
Homicide 2 
Sex offenses [including Rape} 262 
Robbory 26 
Burzlary . 105 
Larcony 5 337 
Assault (all forms 267 
Auto Theft 90 
Forgery and Counterfoiting 30 
Embozzlomont and Fraud å 39 
Carrying Concealed Weapons . 28 
Offenses against tho Family ^ 150 
Disorderly Conduct and Vagrancy 169 
Gambling 55 
Yiolating Drug Act 3 
Violating Liquor Laws 20 
Drunkenness i 56 
Violating Municipal Ordinance 72 
All other offenses 99 
TOTAL i 1,790 


* Including other colored 


Twenty per cont of the juvenile delinquents handled by the Essex County 
The total number of juvenile offonders 


Probation Bureau in 1931 were Negroes (1). 


Number 
White* Hozro 
1 1 
182 80 
20 6 
90 13 
255: * 84 
- 183 84 
48 42 
29 32 
27 2 
20 8 
118 $2 
138 31 
21 14 
2 1 
7 13 
39 17 
55 17 
68 E 
1,911 479 


was 435, 73 per cent of whom (353) resided in Nowark. 


offenders was 97, 77 per cont of whom (75) lived in Newark. 


The total number of Negra 


Forty per cent of the 


Negro children and 14 per cent of the white children probationed lived in the Third 
Ward. Seventy-six per cont of tho Negro children lived in the Third and Seventh 


Wards. 


RESIDENCE OF JUVENILE DELINGQUENTS 


1931 


White 
Total Boys Girls 


All juvenile delinquents 338 348 40 


Newark 233 253 50 
Third Vard 40 35 5 
Seventh Ward 7 ge - 


8 2 17 15 


Black '. Total 
Total Boys Girls Total Boys Girls 
97 72 25 485 420 65 
TO 60 15 : $58 313 45 
30 25 7 70 58 12 
10 2 


11} Tho Committee is indebted to ir. Joscph inrohy, Giiof Probation Officer, for 
all the statistical material of the Bureau included in this report. 
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The Negro children coming before the Juvenile Court in Newark are much 
younger than the white. In 1931 approximately 45 per cent of them and 28 per cent 


of ihe white were under twelve years of age. 


The probable causes for delinquency are classified by tbe Bureau as 
follows: 


Protable Cause : White Children Negro Children 
Physical 24 i 2 
Mental. 37 x 10 
Sex Z | 13 
Religion. 17 - 
Pleasure. 1 20 - 5 
.Home conditions 68 15 
School conditions 29 MEE. 
Neighborhood conditions 66 28 
Occupational - 27 -— 6 


Very significant social data on white and Negro children reveals = 


That 55 per cent of the Negro children and 31 per cent of the white children came 
from broken homes; 


That 61 per cent of the Negro families and 54 per cent of the white families from 
which these children came were either "poor" or "dependent"; 


That only 2 per cent of the Negro homes and 10 per cent of tho white homes from 
vhich these children came were comfortably established; 


That poverty contributes to delinquency, for from i 
dependent families came 21 per cent of the white and 27 por cent of the Nogro 
delinquents. 
poor " 34 per cent ۴ " " " 45 por cont of the Nogro 
delinquonts 
average " " 38 por cent " " " " 27 por cont of the Negro . 
: delinquents 
comfortable " " 5 por cent " "n å " 1 por cent of the Negra 
delinquents. 


The income distribution of these families is shown in the following table: 


WEEKLY INCOME RECEIVED BY FAMILIES OF JUVENILE DELINAUHNTS 
BY COLOR, ESSEX COUNTY, 1981 


Income Class Number Receiving 
White Negro 


Under $10 29 12 
$10 to $14.99 4 12 
$15 to $19.99 71 16 
$20 to 324.99 64 19 
$25 to $34.99 65 16 
335 to $49.99 38 11 
250 to 374.99 20 7 


$75 and over 6 2 
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This brief statistical prosentation indicates sovoral portinont situations. 
Considered along with the other social problems treated in the report, the delinquency 
data invalidates the opinion that high rates of delinquency among Negroes are due 
to an inherent racial criminality. When one views the physical and secial conges~ 
tion in poor dwellings and crowded ncighborhoods; the dearth of recreational 
facilities (though improvements aro being made in this direction] and the presence 
of unwholesome artificial devices where Negro youth and adults may spend their 
leisure; the inequalities that enter into the administration and execution of tho 
law, either subtly or ovortly; the total lack of scientific formula for guidance 
and training in vocationg; such a ono is forcod to conclude that the experience so 
far gained indicates that the volume of crimes among Negroes is susceptible to vast 
improvement by effecting changes in the factors underlying these crimes. 
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RECREATION 


Iespite the development of an intensive public recreational program in 
Newark, the facilities for organized recreation among 5 falls far short of 
the minimum needs. 


Although approximately 40,000 Negroes live within the city, Little con- 
sideration is given to the special needs of this group which is denied frea use 
of certain features in public parks, swimming pools, theatres, etc. 


Three Negro organizations - tho Young Men's Christian Association, the 
Young Women's: Christian Association, and the Friendly Neighborhood House — attemp tig 
to carry om supervised recreational programs, are handicapped by limited funds, 
oguipment ond staff. The latter two organizations are members of the Welfare 
Federation but no provision is made for Young Men's Christion Association work 
among Negra boys by the city's control financing agency. 


Five Negro Boy Scout and three Girl Scout troops roach approxzimetelr 
125 Negro youth in their programs. The Ironbound and Silver Lake Community Houses 
include some Negro groups in club and athlotic programs. 


. The Recreation Department of the Board of Education sponsors tho most. 
extensive pieco of recreational work in the city and includes د‎ large number of 
Nogroos in at least ton of its programs conducted in public school centers. 


Two Negro workers are employed by this department, one as a director 
at tho Montgomery School and the other as د‎ playground suporvisor at the Morton 
Street School. Other schools reporting Nogroes in attendance in their programs 
include Monmouth, Central Avenue, Warren, Oliver, South, Prince, Robert Treat, 
onå Hayes Park West. Both whito and Negro groups participate in these programs. 
Occasionally د‎ group predominately Negro has preferred to meet separately. This 
procedure occurred at the Morton Street School where a Negro dramatic group pro- 
ferred to kcep it a Negro group and meet separately. 


One of the outstanding programs during 1931 was a music festival pro- 
sonted at the Contral Aveme Community Center under tho auspices of tha Negro 
mambers of the center in cooperation with Newark Negro church choirs. ` 


It has only been since June 1932 that any 58 for swimming 
facilities of the public bath houses have been made for Negrocs ang these only 
during special hours. There is no sot rule against Negroes using tho pools with 
whites but wherever there are groups of Negroos wishing to 6 the pool arrange- 
monts are usually made for separate pool poriods. 


One senior boys? group uses the Wilson Street pool after hours from 
9:50 to 10:30. Plans are being made to have the Wednesday evening programs include 
a period for Nogro girls from 8:15 to 9:30 and for boys from 9:30 to 10:30. Plans 
are now boing porfoctod for the organizing of a junior boys’? group at the Morris 
Avenue pool. : 


dn. & 
The Young Men's Christian Association 


The Court Strect Young Men's Christian Association is a branch of the 
Newark Central Young Men's Christion Association under the supervision of the 
Board of Directors of that organization but under the direct control of a Pra~ 
visionol Committee of Negro mon. - It was organized in 1928. 


Although the other three Negro agencies in the city are members of the 
Welfare Federation, no appropriation is made for work among Nogro youth and mon at. 
the Court Street Young Men's Christian Association. Funds arc 221500 through 
memberships and contributions of Negrocs and small amounts available from the 
Central. Branch budget. 


The building, located at 153. Court Street, lacks equipment to carry on on 
adequate recroational and character-building program.  Facilitios inciudo å gym- 
nesium for games and contests, club rooms, reading rooms, and showers. Boys 
éesiring to take swimming must go to the colored brench of tho Young Men's Christian 
Association at Montclair or Orange as the pool at the Central Branch is not open - 
to Negroes. l 


Approximetely 725 boys and men are enrolled in the thirty-three clubs. 
and organized groups. of the Court Street Young Men's Christian Association. 


Sojourner Truth Branch of the Young Women's Christian Association - 


. The Sojourner Truth Branch of the Young Women's Christian Association 
originated as the Young Women's Christian Association Fellowship League. It became 
affiliated with the Central Young Women's Christian Association in December 1920 
and in the following year was organized under the name by which it is now known.. 
It is the only character-building organization among Negroes working exclusively 
with girls and women of this group. 


: Its building is located at 25 Orleans Street and is equipped to provide 
dormitory accommodations for nine girls and two workers. During 1931, 84 persons 
were accormodated here, some without charge. 


Due to lack of space and inadequate recreational facilities, activities 
center around club and class work. Club activities for grade, high school, young 
empioyed and industrial girls include handicraft, basketball, hikes, conferences, 
etc. Classes are offered in china painting and teacher training and leadership 
for adults. Instruction in health and mtrition is also given. 


Free employment service is offered and during 1991, 85 of the 152 women 
and girls applying for positions were placed. 


The Chairman of the Committee of Management of the So journer Truth Branch 
ig a member of the Central Branch Board of Trustees. Tho Branch staff are also 
members of the staff of the Central Association. 


Girl Scouts 


The only registered Negro troop of Girl Scouts in Nowark, located at tho 
Friendly Neightorhood Mouse, has approximately thirty-five girls. . Troops av the 
na 1 t 


2 
tral Avenao Community Center and the Church of the queen of the Angels are 


also organized. 
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ån attempt was recently made at the horton Street Community Center to _ 
have an Italian and Negro troop but first the Ttalian girls and thon the Negro 
Sirls lost interest. The main problems in establishing Negro troops centor around 
the scarcity of good leaders and tho constant mobility of the group. 


Negro Girl Scouts are constitutionally prohibitod from attending tho Girl 
Scout camp, but are permitted to use the day camp in the South Mountain Reservation 
one day cach week during the summer months. Girls from the Friendly Neighborhood 
House take advantage af these faéilitics frequently. 


Boy Scouts . 


There are approximately ninety Nogro Boy Scouts in the city and all but 
two are members of Negro troops. The largest Negro troop, #24, locatcd at the | 
Central Avome Community Contor, has forty boys. Troop #37 of the Pilgrim Baptist. 
Church has nincteon boys; troop #47 at the Court Street Young Mon's Christian 
Association, sixteen; troop #67 at the Friendly Noighhorhood Housc, ten; and troop 
#23, a mixed troop, two. One Nagro boy in the mixed troop hes so sucecesfully 
performed his work that he is now assistant Scoutmaster.. . 


Negro leaders are used for the separate troops but intelligent and 
interested men able to give sufficient time are difficult to obtain. 


The Boy Scout organization has no restrictions against Negro boys using 
and attending tho Boy Scout camp but very fow Negro boys cen afford to go. Two 
yerrs ago when the largest mmber of Negro boys were in attendance, complaints were 
made by various parents but no restrictions wore imposed. 


Å small camp near Boonton is used by various troops for two-day: camping 
trips. Negro troops use this camp frequently since the boys arc able to meet 
hese expenses more easily. 


Negro Scouts have beon handicapped bocauso of lack of facilities for 


Ironbound Community House 


The Ironbound Community House at 136 Van Buren Ávenuo is engaged in 
recreational, educational, and clinical programs for tho ontire district. 


Fow Negro groups outside of men o 
plants and women who attend the pre-natal and 
of tho House. 


md boys who play on teams of industrial 
pro-school clinics use the facilitios 


No work is done among Nogro girls, principally because there are no 
loaders. There are groups of Negro girls who would like to participate. 


Friendly Neighborhood House 


Friendly Neighborhood House, located at 199 Nowsard Street, is tho only 
settlement house used exclusively by Negroos. It carries on a gonoral rocreationnl 
snd social service program with o staff of four, three of whom oro part-time vorkers. 


SU 2 
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Tho orgonizction also meets tho nocd of caring for pre-school and school 
childron during tho day while poronts orc away from homo. About thirty pre-school 
childron ara in attondance at the House during the day and on additional 125 school 
children aro served hot lunchos during the school term During tho vintor months 
tho attmdance is frequently as high as 250. 


° Å gonertl recreational program conducted by part-time vorkors is pro- 
vided school caildron after school hours ond during the ovonings. 


` A Scout troop of approximately ton boys holds its mectings ot the Scttlo- 
nont House هه‎ docs tho only rogistercd Girl Scout troop in the city. At tho timo 
of tho invostigotion, this troop was earning money for uniforms ond vos then eble 
to buy tuonty-five suits. Theso were awerded to girls most proficient in their 
tosts. 


Other programs for girls include literary and ort classcs, sewing clubs, 
music clubs, and a Woman's Neighborhood Club. Athletic and workshop. classes provido 
the chicf sources of reereation for boys’ and men's groups. | 


Newark Public Library 


Tho public library is being uscd increasingly cs < source of leisure- 
timo activity, although tho Negro group was slow in utilizing this facility. 


Whon tho Newark Muascum hold on exhibit of the Hermon collection of Nogro 
ort, tho library supplemented it with c colloction of books by Nogro authors. At 
thet timo 84 volumes by Negro authors wore available in addition to numorous 
articlos ond books vritten by white authors concerning the Negro. 
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THE DEPENDENTS 


In no other city of the state is the problem of private and public relicf 
so pressing as in Newark. This is due not alone to the volume of the Negro popula- 
tion but also to the complex and less personal character of urban existence. Also, 
the shift in population in a large city makes the problem of temporary relief end 
the enforcement of legal residence roquirements most difficult. 


Public and private agencies since 1950 have employed every possible 
means to relieve distress among white and Negro families, though at times certain 
efforts have led to HEN و و‎ An analysis of the programs canducted by 
local agencies follows. 


The Department of Public Welfare 


To facilitate its functioning, the Newark Department of Public Wolfare 
has dividod the city into five areas. The distribution of family cases by areas 
and color in December 1931 was as follows: 


Total Family Cases Por cont Negro 


District I and TI Wine OB | oa 15 
District III 2,086 50. 
District IV. 1,600 45 
District. V 1,000 10 


Of 6,186 casos, Nogroes form 2,088 or about ono-third. On the basis of 
threo persons a family, which is a conservative estimate, we find that approximato- 
ly 6,250 Negroes, one~sixth of the population, receive’ public relief.  Nogroos 
form ono-twolfih of Newark's population. 


The ierarhi employs four Negro workers and has utilized ghsedssfully 
Negro volunteer workers. 


Socisl Service Bureau 


During August 1932 the Social Service Bureau had under intensive care 
256 Negro families, 73 of whom received financial relief. During 1931, 523 Negro 
families were under the intensive care of this agency. Relief was granted 200 
families. 


It has many contacts with Negro families, particularly in the region 
embracing the Third Ward, the North Ind District, and in the Roseville section. 
Two full-time trained Negro workers are in the Waverly and Roseville district 
offices of the Bureau. The Bureau also provides training opportunities in field 
work for Negro students attending the New York School of Social Work. 


The Salvavion Army 


This organization does some work among Negro families but "does not 
encourage them to participate in the activities" since it is limited by ھ‎ "lack of 
sufficient funds and space". i 
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Negroes applyinz at either the Women's Emergency Home or the Men's Social 
Service Department are referred to the New Jersey Urtan League as “trouble arises 
when the two races are housed in the same dormitory”. 


In October 1952, however, there was no place in Newark where & homeless 
Negro woman could receive free lodzing. Aside from the cramped and inadequate 
municipal provisions for men, there is no place for the homeless Negro male. 


: About twenty Negro boys are merbers of the Boys' Club. At one time 
Negro toys were permitted the use of the club rooms on Saturday mornings but the- 
rooms could not adequately accommodate them. Although the group was eager for the 
activities, the program was digcontimed. An executive summo up the situation 
ty saying that "zenerally spesking, the Salvation army does not cater to Negroes 
for they might dominate it if programs were initiated”. 


Goodwill Home and Rescue Mission 


The chief work done for Negroes by this organization includes providing 
. meals for homeless and transient men and supplying furniture and clothing. ٠ 
Over-night lodging is not granted Negro men. 


The American Hed Cross 
/ 


Information and claim service are the principal forms of service given 
Negroes in Newark by this agency. At the time of the investigator's visit, no - 
Negro fanilies were under the care of the American Red Cross Family Department, 
although two families had been handled prior to that time. 


The majority of families applying for clothing distributed by the Red 
Cross during the winter months were Negroes. 5 


Newark Female Charitable Society 


Family welfare, day nursery care, and care of the aged are the three 
services offered by the Newark Female Charitable Society. 


. On Hay 20, 1931, 45 school and 20 pre-school children were enrolled in 
the day nursery. Five, 8 school and 2 pre-school chilüren, were Negroes. 


The Department of Health holds a special Negro clinic on Mondays. 


Only temporary cases among young families are accepted for carc by the 
Department of Family Welfare and Relief. Fifty-two Negro families were given 
service and relief during 1950. Many families were turned over to the Overseer of 
the Poor or the Social Service Bureau for long-time care. 


The Church Mission of Help 

The work of the Newark Diocese of the Church Mission of Help covers 
Essex, Hudson, Bergen, Passaic, Morris, Sussex, and Warren counties. It also 
vorks with wayward or delinquent girls and unmarried mothers. 
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In Newark the age limit for intake is beiween sixtoen and twenty-four 
years. Outside Newark, the work often includes girls as young as thirteen and as 
old ag thirty, although the average for all is from eightcen to twenty years. 


One Negro worker is on the staff and handles only Negro cases. 


During 1930, 255 Negro girls and 675 white girls in the Dioceso were 
aided. Seventy per cent of the case load in Newark were Negro girls of whom 95 
por cont wore unmarriod mothers. 


It ig interesting to note that Negro girls formed seventy per cent of 
tho total intake of major cascs during the year. Eighty-three per cont involved 
illegitimacy problems. 


INTAKE OF CHURCH MISSION OP HELP (NEWARK DIOCESE} 
BY TYPE AND COLOR 
(NEW MAJOR CASES ONLY} 


1921 
Area All Cases Unmarriod others Preventive Wayward: 
Total White Negro Total White Negro Total White Negro Total White Nogr 

Newark 107 39 68 86 23 58 12 7 5 g 4 5 
Essex County 21 T 3 17 10 7 1 E - 3 2 Tu 
Forthwostern . 82 60 22 45 28 T 17 16 L 7 20 16 4 
Passaic County 20 19 ak 14 13 1 4 4 - 2 2 ~ 
Bergen County 7 18 9 21 12 9 5 $ - d $ =- 
”udson County 35 16 9 14 9 5 E 28 3 3 2 i 
Total . 884 167 127 197 100 97 45 56: 9 Ag. 3 11 


Workers roport that rosources to meot. this problem ~ to rchabilitato the 
girls, secure support and proper care for the babios - aro pitifully inadequate. 
For prognant girls who cannot stay in their homes, the Convalescent Home on High 
Street is available, both before and after confinement for three months. The only 
other institution availablo for Nogro girls is the Door of Hope in Jorsey City, 
directed by the Salvation Army. To mect the noeds of the preventive and delinquent 
Nogro girls, the Urban League offers the Phyllis Wheatley Home where only a small 
number can be accommodated. 


The East Sido Day Nursery 


The only institution in Newark giving shelter for Negro children under 
yo is the East Side Day Nursery. It is limited as to its intake, and foster or 
boarding homes must be found for these children. Nurses of the Bureau of Hygiene . 
coovarate in securing better boarding homes by reporting all Negro homes suitable 
for babies. Those arc then investigated for licensing by the Division of Child 
Uygiene of tho Board of Health. Workers also work through tho churches and uomor^3 
organizations to locate suitable foster or bonrding homos for Nogro children 
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The Children's Aid Society 


The Children's Aid Society specializes in child-placing and protective 
work. In 1931 sixteen Negro children from ten families were accepted by the Chilá- 
Placing Department. This was seventeen per cent of the total intake for the year. 
During the first eight months of 1932, five children, 10 per cent of the total 
intake, were accepted by this department. Illness of parents, illegitimacy, death 
of parents, and desertion or separation were the principal reasons for acceptance. 


. REASONS FOR ACCEPTANCE OF NEGRO CASES 
CHILD-PLACING DEPARTHZNT, CHILDREN'S AID SOCIETY 
få 1932” 1931 


tllegitimacy | 1 4 
Illness; mental or 


_ physical, of parents - 6 
Death of parents  - 3 2 
Desertion of parents =  - g 
. Separation of parents - -2 
Problem child _ 1 - 
Total تا‎ . Te 


*For period Jamary to September inclusive 


According to the secretary, "There are far greater demands for. child-. 
placing than there are homes or funds available. The fee for boarding homes - 
ranges from five to seven dollars a week. Very few Negro mothers can pay for such 
care." 


A report by the Protective Department shows that 152 Negro cases ($5.4 
per cont of total) involving 309 children were accepted for care during 11 
Dering the first eight months of 1932, 75 Negro casos involving 175 children were 
accepted. This was 37.7 per cent of the total intake end 35.5 por cent of the 
children accepted during this period. The following reasons for acceptance aro 
bolow: 


STUDY OF COLORED CASES, PROTECTIVE DEPARTMENT 


Reasons for Acceptance 1932* 1931 
Investigation of complaint of physical, medical, or moral neglect 30 52 
Plan for problem children 4 9 
Roquost for placement 10 10 
Plan for unmarriod mothers under 16 years end their babies 9 7 
Plan for dosortod, abandoned, or orphaned children 5 13 
Request from out-of-town agencies for investigation 1 5 
‘Investigation of complaints of non-support 5 8 
"avostization of complaints of cruelty > 5 
supervision of motherless families 8 15 
“cuardianshin disputed, or help in adoption requested 2 MG 

Total 75 132 


*For period January to September inclusive 
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Eighth Avenuc Day Nursery 


No Negro children were attending this nursery when tho investigation was 
made and the matron stated few had cver been ærolled. The few Negro working 
women in this section leave their children cither with fricnds or neighbors. 


‘The Junior League Day Nursery 


The Junior League Day Nursery adjoins the Friendly Neighborhood: House. 
It ig financed. by the Newark Junior League and supplementary earnings received © 
from the care of children. 


Children from eight months to four eg whose mothers work are cared 
for at the nursery from 7:00 A.M. ta 6:00 P.M. every day except Saturday and Sun- 
day. Family investigations are made by either e head worker or a member of the 


Junior League. 


Children under two years are cared for on the second. floor which is 
equipped with bassinets rus beds, good toilet facilities, tables, playthings,. and 
a roof playground. i 


l 


The first floor is used for children from two ta four and contains a 
kitchen, dining room, bathrooms, and play and rest room. 


At the nursery, the children are given’ a light breakfast, lunch, and 
supper. Cod liver oil is also ziven each child four times a day. The head vorker 
stated that because many mothers were working only two or three days a week, more: 
children were accommodated and the agency was able to sive a few more children 
proper iiourishment for at least three days a week. = 


A city doctor visits the nursery one day a week and general health 
education work is attempted through conferences with members of the families who 
visit the nursery. 


À foe of fifteen cents is charged for one child, twenty-five cents for 
two, and thirty-five for three. In cases of dire circumstances, this feo is - 
disregarded until the family is better adjusted. 


During 1990, 108 Negro children were given 4,068 days? care at the 
nursery. 


Tho staff consists of one head worker, two helpers, and one part-timo 
worker who helps with the cleaning and cooking. 


State Board of Children's Guardians 


In 1951 the Newark office of the State Board of Children's Guardians hed 
454 (244 boys and 210 girls) Negro dependent children under care. This was 10.5 
per cent of the total number of children under care. Hight end nine-tenths of the 
15,248 dependent children handled in the five district offices were Negroes. 
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The Travelers' Aid Society 


The Travelers’ Aid msintains two offices in Newark - one at the iiarket 
Street Station of the Pennsylvania Railroad and another at the Central Railroad 
of New Jersey station. i 


The majority of Negro cases involve the finding of relatives for those 
ho come from the South without addresses; working with the New Jersey Urban 
League for transients without money or friends; and locating employers. 


& report by-the Travelers’. Aid from 1928 to 1930 shows the volume of 
Negro cases to be gradually decressing. They numbered 575 in 1928, 468 in 1929, 
end 347 in 1930. Unemployment conditions retarded the movement from the South, 
but workers report that an increasing number of Negroes whe come North. travel in- 
busses. Consequently. the service of the agency does not reach them. i 


. One problem faced by the Suciety ig that of children traveling alone. 
Hzcently this problem has not been so great among Negro children. å study from 
April 1981 to October 1921 showed that 4 in every 5 of 80 children sided were 
between six and twelve years of age. One-half travelled for pleasure and one- 
third because of recently broken homes. 1 


Forty-five of ths children were traveling from New Jersey to another 
‘state, 30 from another to this state, and 5 between New Jersey cities. The 
following covers the. social and economic facts of 80 children sided during tha 
Seven month period: f 


Age . Points of Journey 
Children 1 to 6 yesrs..... 5 Marylsnd........ 5 
Children 6 to 12 years....65 : ` North Carolina.. 8 
Children 12 to 16 423 South Carolina.. 5 
BO Pennsylvanis.... 8 
45 Children Traveling Virginia........ 9 
esson for Traveling from New Jersey to — Alsbema......... Í 
: POPES aces ote es: I 
To and from school........ 5 Michigan........ 8 
Ward of Court............. 2 Georgi8......... 8 
Verd of Social Agency..... 5 ODIO. ert IE ie ce 
Broken Home........ee eee 226 Washington, D.C. 2 

24:65 511370 sarcs oa ernaten ده‎ 09 

8 eese 16182178178 ».۰ه‎ Å 
80 å North Cerolina.. 6 
À South Carolina.. 1 
Health Georgis......... 6 
kr 30 Children Traveling Pennsylvania.... 6 
MoPmalbol 11 و‎ ss nat VO to New Jersey from  Illinois........ 2 
Ill.......... ecce n nl , Virginia........ 2 
80 ع را راد‎ E A È 
1210111881266. ممع‎ 2 
OREO e ووه‎ e sd 
Massachusetts... l 
Vashington, D.C. 1 


5 Children Travsling 3etween Cities within 
New Jersey 
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ORGANIZATIONS OF THE NEGRO COMMUNITY 


The New Jersey Urban Leazue 


` The first organized effort to correct social maladjustment. among Negroes 
was begun January 22, 1917 with the organization of the Negro Welfars League. Two 
years later the name of this organization was changed to the New Jersey Urban 
League. During the intervening yesrs the scope and objective of the work has bean 
considerably altered until at the present time its task is "to interpret to the 
community the origin, nature and scope of the problems affecting Negra life; and 
to assist in working out plans for their comprehension, control, and ultimate 
solution." 


The services of ihe Urban League cover. several fields of work - the 
industrial, lodging for women and girls, Household Arts, General velfare, Race 
Relations, and information service... 2 
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. The general welfare work of the League during 1931 included: 


Cases referred by individuals and agencies 2,638 
Material reiief secured (from cooperating agencies) 793 
Homes secured at reasonable rentals . 233 
Rooms secured at. reasonable rentals 260 
Family contacts reestablished 1,473. 
Transportation secured : 393 
Social adjustment cases 1,880 
Total contacts made during year f 8,989 


The Industrial Department made persistent attempts to bring to the 
attention of industry the reasonableness of an employment policy that gives to 
all an equal opportunity. As the result of frank discussion of the situations 
with employment managers, several placements were made. 


The placement work of the department showed: 


Male Female Total 


Number of appiicants registered 284 620 1,004 
Calls for workers 58 426 464 
Placements 56 397 453 


Lithough the placement work of the department has suffered because of 
the general conditions, effective preparatory work has been done that has been 
educational in nature and from which should come new opportunities in new fields 


of employment. 


During 1931, 8,85" nights' lodging and home service were provided 153 
different girls and women who lived in the Phyllis Wheatley Home for a minimum 
of one night, or for the maximum of one year. This number was an increase of 
68 girls over the number using the facilities of the home during the previous year. 
Tt was also necessary to provide 2,193 free nights’ lodging - an increase of 2,175 
over 1930. 
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Instruction and training in household arts was given 143 girls and 
women in 1931. Of this number, 134 were gainfully placed and the remaining nine 
Were housewives who completed the work for the improvement of their efficiency. 
This experiment in the preparation and placement of household workers wes disg- 
continued in 1932, however, due to the lack of adequate funds to carry on the 
project. 


Because no provision was made in the city for assisting single un- 
employed Negro men and women, the Citizen's Unemployment. Relief Committee made 
funds available to the organization which were used to provide food and shelter 
to the single unemployed Eroup. A report shows that 12,931 meals and a total of 
5,542 nights? lodging were provided for the’ indigent of Newark's Negro population. 


4 Baby Health Station of the Division of Child Hygiene ia conducted 
at the Urban League's headquarters. Mx i : 


Churches 


Å total of 34 Negro churches are located in Newark. This represents. å 
a ratio of one church for every 1,250 people. These churches are distributed. 
denominationelly as follows: Baptist, 16; &.M.E., 8; A.M.E.Z. 1: BAM: l; 
C.M.E., 3; Presbyterian, Catholic, Episcopel, Church of Cod in Christ, and Moorish,” 
1 each. 


Information regarding the status of 17 Negro churches in Newark سوم‎ 
vealed å total membership of approximately 9,500 with congregations. ranging from 
25 to over 1,000. Six of these churches were reported free of debt and another 
carried only 8 personage debt. The others reported property vélued at $545,000 
on which there was án indebtedness of $315,000. ١ 


With the tremendous influx of Negroes into the city during the past: 
decade, new religious groups were organized. Within five years the number of 
Negro churches doubled. Small esoteric groups of mushroom growth, ususlly meeting 
in ‘store fronts", sprung up over nignt and congregations increased to the point 
where new buildings had to be purchased. 


During the past four years, however, Negro church groups have been 
faced with very pressing financial problems. The smell "store front" groups have 
been disappearing and it is only due to the contributions of a small group in the 
Other congregations that these churches can remain open. 


Faced with tremendous financial burdens, many of the ministers have 
proceeded an the basis that the more clubs orgenized end dinners or social 
activities held, the more money vill be available. Consequently, as the member< 
ships increase, orgsnizations vithin the church increase. This vorks a hardship 
upon thé pastor who invariably has no paid assistant. 


It is interesting to note that only two church buildings in Newark used 
by Negroes have been built by Negro congregations for their own use, the others 
being taken over from white congregations when they moved from a particular. area. 
Because of the old-type buildings, mary of the churches are hendicapped by a. lack 


EG 
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Social, Cultural, and Fraternal Organizations 
3, el, $nd sraternal Organizations 


Social, cultural, political, and fraternal organizations emong Negroes 
&re an important phase of Negro life in Newark, forming one of tha most effective 
mediums for group expression outside of church groups. 


: Negro fråternal groups in Newark include chapters of the Elks, Knights 
of Pythias, Odd Fellows, Masons, Reindeer, Antelopes, Woodmen, Court of Calanthe, 
Eestern Star, Household of Ruth, and the Order of Moses. 


In addition, such groups as the National Association far the Advancement 
of Colored People, the New Jersey Federation of Colored Women’s Clubs, the New 
Jersey Interracial Committee of Church Women, and the New Jersey State Association 


for Colored Teachers have active branches in the city. 
Interracial Committee of Newark 


The Interracial Committee of Newark had its beginning iu the Committee 
on Colored Work of the Young Women's Christian Association but beceme 4 separate 
group in October 1929 when representative white cnd Negro people in the city rere 
invited to become members. S 


One of the Committee's outstanding accomplishments was Negro Achievement 
Week sponsored by the Committee in the fcll of 1921. An outstanding fenture of 
the week was the cooperation with the Newark Museum in presenting the Hermon 
Exhibit of works by Negro artists. At the same ‘time, ihe Newerk Library cooperated 
with the Committee in promoting the reeding of vorks by Negro authors. Programs . 
of an interrscial charseter were also given in organizations such as women's: clubs, 
churches, etc. i 5 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


Ths doubling of Newark's Negro population between 1920 und 1930 was 


part of the general movement of that group towerd larger cities, particularly in 
metropolitan areas. This change in the populetion composition necessitated re- 
adjustments in the communities as well &s in ihe pattern of Negro life. 


This study sought to accumulate date regarding Negroes end. their mode 


of life which should very materially assist in eccuretely evaluating the social 
cnd economic status of Newark's Negro population. Such dati must certainly pre- 
cede the application of wisdom to the solution of these problems. There is no 
pztent formula, however, for, while there cre definite recial chzrcetoristice 
typifying the Negro ۵8. å Negro, as frr as constructive community progrcms ere 
concerned, the Negro is essenticlly & port of his immediate environment tnd is 
influenced by the attitudes and policies of that environment. 


cving in mind the brsic facts in thia problem of Negra soci: ond 


economic adjustment in Newrrk, the Committee presents for the consideration end 
cetion of the local cuthorities, public ena privste agencies, cnd the members 
of both racicl groups the following recommendr.tions: 


Earning a Living 


1. 


Be 


With the return of normol employment, increasing opportunities should be given 
Negro workers to compete with other workers for cvcilable employment; thot 
promotion opportunities on the basis of ebility be given them: end that Negro 
lebor not be employed as c threct to white lobor in l&bor disputes. 


Negroes should be given more employment in those public occupations controlled 
by the community. 


In granting work relief, Negroes should be given & proportioncte share of the 
Jobs, bearing in mind that in Newark the Federal census shoved the rate of . 
unemployment cmong Negroes (16.9 per cent) wes twice cs high es theirmte in 
the populztion (8.8 per cent). 


Ån increasing tolerance toward the Negro worker must be developed. . The increas- 
ing ecceptance of Negroes into fields of employment, and the organization pro- 
moting the welfare of workers will not only benefit the Negro vorker but remove 
the blight of "cheap labor", thereby aiding all workers. 


Since competence is becoming a greater factor in employment than ever before, 
Negroes should utilize all available training facilities, particularly those 
of the public schools, in preparing themselves for employment. 


.'Some domestic and personal service will continue to form the major employment 
: field for Negroes in Newark for some time. Negro vorkers will not be able to 


! maintain the prestige of numbers they now enjoy therein unless some effort is 


made to raise the standards of the younger persons entering this field. such 
efforts in domestic training as have been initiated by the New Jersey Urban 
League, in cooperation with other agencies, should be encouraged, 
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Making a Home 


7. Immediate steps should be taken to improve the sanitary conditions of the 
Hill District. Unsatisfactory living conditions are due largely to lax 
enforcement or non-enforcement of protective laws.  Blighted areas and slums 
are a financial liability and sre incapable of bearing their proportionate 
share of municipal expenses. The city should recognize the alternatives of 
either correcting these situations, or the necessity of their being carried 
through additional tax burdens on other sections of the city. Furthermore, 
these areas are inescapably correlated with 1) a high rate of áslinguency, 
2) a high rate of mortality, and 3) a distorted standard of living. 


Tuners mm. کی‎ 


8. The greatest relisf for Negro housing difficulties in Newark would be the 
_, availability of more satisfactory homes for Negro renters. Despite the 

| great increase in Newark's Negro population since 19526, fewer then ten new 
/ houses have been built for initial occupancy by Negro renters. ' 


9. The effort of the Prudential Life Insurance Company in erecting model spart- 
. ments in the Hill District is directed toward the need for some form of 
philanthropic housing. It is hoped this plan will help families having en. 
income of $800 to $1,000 a year. 


10. Structurally sound buildings may be reconditioned and brought reasonably 
close to accepted standards. . Remodelling programs must be undertaken with 
cere, however, to prevent prolonging the life of undesirable areas through 
this reconditioning. 


ll. The unsstisfsctory enforcement of laws in blighted areas makes it difficult 
for Negro owners to secure loans on their properties, and Negro renters io 
secure fire and theft insurance. It is desirable that public officers. 
remedy these conditions, particularly as they pertain to fire hazards, 
garbage and rubbish disposal, sewerage, privy toilets, adequate lighting, 
end police protection. 


12. Because of the prevalence of influences in Negro neighborhoods which tend 
to destroy, we recommend that responsible, established. welfare agencies 
include in their general program the formation of neighborhood clubs, ward 
organizations, and other devices to create public opinion for better appear- 
ances of the individual home; better aesthetic taste within the home; organi- 
zation of paint-up and clean-up campaigns; and cleaner beekyards and alleys. 


Education 


13, The Committee urges that more. Negro youth prepere 8 teachers in the Newark 
public schools. 0 


14. The Board of Education should consider the edvisebility of appointing ex- 
perienced end trcincd visiting teachers to effect adjustments betveen the 
home end the school, the psrent end the teacher, for the good of the under : 
privileged pupils, whit ond Negro. i 


15. Vocational education for Negroes 215375 presents on interesting problem. 
While present opportunities for the employment of Negro mechanics is 
restricted, it is not to be supposed that the situation is permenent. Six: 
1920, chenges occurring in Negro employment have confounded expert opinion. 


` the pupil should be permitted to secure the training, . 
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Ecch yecr new positions ere avsilable for treined Negro workers thet SUppossd- 
ly vere closed to them. Despite exclusion by some trede unions, there vere 


only ssventsen occupations among the five hundred lis 
Federal Census in which Negroes were not employed. I 
Års become efficient znd' is bla to successfully comp 
hé 8 been ndmitted. 


ted by the Fiftsenth 
n ceses where the Negro 
ete with union labor 


tanderds.. Mecnwhile, 


There special interest ond adaptability to portieuler vocations are found, 


be mzde for plåces. 


165 


T 


Under no condition should seperate schools be establi 
nor should any special racici classes be formed. . The 


/ placing retarded Negro children in retcrdation classe 


advenced methods of educntion, 


and every effort should ا‎ 


Shed for the Negro child, 
present policy of 
S ls in keeping with thg 


It is obvisus that the way in which the Negro spends his leisure time is 


elmcst as important ta the community as a whole ns it 


is to the Negro. In- 


€rezsed work in the recreational دو‎ chereeter-building fields among Negro 
5678 ond girls is strongly urged. However, 8 programs cf wholesome 
.T$Crsation cannot be carried on vithout adequately equipped buildings «nd 


trained staffs providing well-organized supervision. 


Present public recreativnal centers for Negroes meot 
es possible, Negroes should participete more fully. 


Special recomuendations are suggested ag follows: 


a gre: t need. So frr 


a) Thet the Negro community cooperate with the Boy Scout and. the Girl Scout 


movements in developing adequate lerdership. 


b) That a more adequate and. inclusive recreetionrcl pr 


ogrem for Negro girls 


be. developed by the Sojourner Truth Branch of the Young Women's Christian 


Asscciction - sdequate in beth physical and program f 


acilities, end inclusive 


in previding for under-privileged girls of the community not having member- 


ship fees. 


c} That the fincncial Support for the Court Street Branch of the Young Men's 


Christian Association be included in ihe budget .f th 


& Central Branch, or 


warough recognition as a member of the frelfere Federation, 


] Thet budgetary provisions be made for hiring train 
å 
Bouse. 


ed workers ^t Neighberarca 


e). Thot the Ironbound Settlement House organize some program for Negro girls. 
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` Keeping heal thy 
. 0.'Negro physicians should be permitted to obtain experience and skill through 
va service experience in the public or proprietary hospitals. 


Zl. Public hospitals with established nurse training schools should grant to a 
^ — few Negro giris annually the privilege of training. 


22. We strongly urge the employment of more Negro public health nurses. Health 
agencies should provide. for more extensive and intensive programs with the 
Negro population. The precedent established by the Essex County Tuberculosis 
League, the Bureau of Child Hygiene, and. the Division of Tuberculosis is 
worthy of omilation. . 3 


23. Additional facilities are needed for the treatment of. Negro patients desiring 
ONSE private hospital care. This may be done through a private institutiam. 


24. There is a very great need for the greater institutionalization of the Negro. - 
tuberculous in Newark. Late discovery of the disease, and limited facilities 
Tor the institutional care of all tuberculous reflect themselves in excessively 

V high mortality rates. 4 hospital for the Negro tuberculous is not necessary 
but efforts in this field should be directed toward 1) increasing the hospital 
facilities for. all tuberculous sick, and 2) obtaining earlier reporting and 


hospitalization of Negro cases. 


25. In combating disease among the Negro group, health agencies and health workers. 
å should use to the fullest extent the organized resources of the Negro com- 
munity, such as the- churches, Women's organizations, and fraternal groups. 


The Dependent 


26. The Committee recommends increasing employment. opportunities be given Negro. 
Socisl workers. de 


27; The Committee also recommends. that family service agencies bring the more 
intelligent members of the Negro group into closer contact vith their programs, 
either through the use of Negro members on boards and case committees. or 
through formation of a'^apecial committee on race snd nstionality problems. 


Z8, Whenever possible it is recommendsd that at least one qualified Negro cage 

worker be employed for intensive work with Negro femilies. l 

29. Some program should be established for the housing of honsless Negro women. 
١ No such facilities exist in Newark. 
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Upon the family agencies of the state rests & large share of the responsibility 
for creating a favorable sentiment toward ameliorating present social problems 
fseing the Negro community. The Committee requssts these agencies to use 

every effort to erase from the public mind the widely prevelent opinion that 
these extreme dependency problems are entirely racisl. 
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Sl. Beyond a doubt there ere a number of families living in cities desirous of 
returning to their native communities, ond at times to farming areas, While 
the wholescle encouragement of immigration, emigrution, importation, end de- 
portation of workers end their fomilies is to be discouraged, there is zn 5 
opportunity for constructive inter-state action in this direction. Before 
Eny program beyond the present established welfcre efforts in such cases is 
undertaken, it is Suggested that county cng municipal tuthoritiss in publie 
and privote agencies study the possibilities of rehobilits ting dependent 
femilies in creas where they may become self-sufficient economically. 


32. Possibilities for the development Of more. adequ:te foster home قو‎ bøsrding 
home cere among Negroes cre limitless. Public cnd privete cgencies with the 
cooperction of the Negro. citizenry should develop fucilities for more. sctíg- 
factory cire of dependent children.. S 


35. Å virgin fisla for concentrated Soci.l effort is cmong unmarried mothers cnd 
children born out of wodlock. Need for the applic: tion of اع‎ constructive 
policy of prevention cnd erre is most pressing. j 


$4. The Committee favors the activities of individuals rnd agencies in providing 
‘end improving facilities for the cere of Negro children. The lowering of 
-institutionsl znd program stcndords for the erre of Negro children, however, 

Seon in no wey be condoned. In this connection the Committee commends the 
efforts by both public end privcte cgencies tow: rd ending discriminetory 
practices thr.t hove prevented the ‘administration of tdequate cere to Negro 
children, end urges th t intelligent efforts in this direction be continued. 


The Delinguent 


Excessively high delinquency cmong Negroes im Newark directs us to recommend 
that: 


35. Police cuthorities be encouraged to grecter .etivity in removing cnti-social 
conditions in areas where large numbers of Negross resido. 


$6. Due effort be mede to remove those obstacles preventing Negroes from obtcining 
wholesome publie and private recreation. 


57۰ Trained Negro police, probation, 3د‎ p role officers be employsd to effect 
۷ more satisfactory sdjustmonts with the Negro pre-delinquent : nd delinquent, 


$8. The large proportion of Negro 6:838 hrndled by the courts ¿nà correctiontl 
institutions of Newark indie:tes a special need for protective rnd preventive 
work. Existing privute protective Sgencies with the cooper: tion cf Negro 
citizens should extend their services to the Negro group. 


59. Great responsibility in this field rests upon the schoul. No small percentuga 
of the juvenile delinquency cmong boys and girls is contributed by tha over- 
aged group who sre m.ladjusted in the school system. The devslopment of a 
very prictierl program of vocationel &uidznce, training end plceement, in 
order that these pupils may be better able to Command suitable employment 
“nd & living veges, thereby elimincting the tempteticn ta use illegal merns ss 
a method of liveliho^d, is mast necessary. 
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The Community 


40. To the owners end managers of those institutions serving the public through 
I theetres, restaurants, hotels, ond recreation rescrts ve urge that rcocicl 
/ discrimination against and the segregation cf Negroes be discontinued. 


41. The newspapers of Newark heve been most sympathetic in their treatment ^f the 
Negro. With few exceptions they have served as the. borometer of amicable 
rcciol adjustments. The Committee commends this unbiased attitude of the Now 
Jersey newspapers; and requests for those individuals end agencies seeking to 
esteblish sound programs cf rseinl and g.cicl adjustment an increasing co- 
operation. 


42. The church continues as the mast outstending institution cmong. the Negr^es 3 
New Jersey. Its emphasis hes been chiefly on things spiritucl, cud more 
ecnstructive programs in tha field of 861-1 72 might. be carrie on in 
the future. 


Since mere than 22617 per cent. of the churches covered hive pressing finrzncicl 
cbligations, s unified social program might be conducted by Negre churches. 


43, Negroes should be given greater opportunities t shore in the responsibilities 
-nd compensations sf the community. This might be done through encourcging 
their interest ond .ctivity in civic programs cna their netivity in public 
cffiirs. The Committee deplores the exploitation of the Negro vote by both 
white cnd Negro leaders, and urges upon the Negro community the devel pment 
of z code of political Letion thet will eliminate many of the ill features now 
attending its exercise of the franchise. : j 


44. Rach community should utilize the most constructive end effective methods for 
carrying on its social program, but it is hoped that in the course cf its 
programs the Negro community may have an ever-increasing opportunity to share Í 
in the fullest capacity. | 


45. Where such programs are instituted with bi-racial committees or organizations, 
care should be taken that both groups face these situations with identical nd 
interests, agreeing that the Negro citizen is entitled tc those conditions 
which will enable him to develop to his full capacity socially and econcmically, 
ang that the development of such conditions will naturally strengthen the 
population. Constructive relationships between whites and Negroes in Newark 
are most necessary to reach this end. 
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